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FAMILIAR TALKS. 
BY A. W. CHEEVER. 


Take Notice of This, Young Men. 

“While working by the month never think of 
owning a horse and top buggy. I never knew 
a young man to rise in the world who used his 
first money in this way.” So says D. A. Barker 
in the New York Tribune, and now I think of it 
I can recall several young men of my acquaint- 
ance who put tbeir first money into horse flesh 
and pleasure carriages, but I can not recall any 
who have made a marked success in life who 
began that way. The young man who makes 
himself indispensable to his employer doesn’t 
bave much time for riding over the country out- 
side of service hours. The young man who 
complains that his work is monotonous or con- 
fining during the entire years of service is not 
the one to find himself in specially easy circum- 
stances later in life. 


Black Knot. 

When black knots or warts are discovered up- 
on the twigs:‘of plum, cherry or quince trees, 
the first thing to do is carefully to cut off the 
twigs or limbs below the warts and burn them, 
The mischief is done when the first wart is al- 
lowed to mature and, as it were, goto seed. If 
the knife is used freely on the first appearance of 
these fungus growths, and they are burned with 
care, the,disease will have little opportunity of 
spreading and involving the whole tree. The 
wild cherry being subject to this disease, it 
should not be allowed to grow by the road-side 
or in other waste places near orchards,as it will, 
or may, become a breeding ground for the par- 
asite. On the quince these knots are sometime; 
of a yellowish color and covered with fine spores, 
which should be handled with care, so as to 
not scatter the spores. In cutting these off it 
would be well to wrap them immediately in 
paper, throwing the whole into the fire. By 
following this course I have never had much 
loss from the black knot, though an occasional 
specimen is found nearly every year. 





Something about Quince Culture. 

The quince is not, as many suppose, a difficult 
fruit to raise, provided a few conditions are 
kept in mind and properly secured. To have 
fair, large fruit the trees must stand in good 
soil that will supply them with the needed 
moisture and plant-food. Some of the most 
productive trees I ever knew stood at the lower 
side of a hillside garden where the soil was 
annually deepened by the washing of the higher 
parts. The quince sends out feeding roots very 
near the surface, and if the soil be poor or shal- 
low or excessively dry the trees must suffer far 
more than might other species of trees that root 
deeper. This surface rooting forbids deep cul- 
tivation near the trees. The most successful 
growers now depend largely upon heavy sur- 
face manuring every fall before the ground 
freezes, the manure to lie as a mulch through 
the winter as far out as the roots extend. In 
the spring the manure is raked over and par- 
tially worked into the soil by shallow stirring, 
and the weeds are kept down through the sum- 
mer by very shallow hoeing. The scuffle hoe 
‘88 very handy tool for this work. Some cover 
the ground with a mulch of hay in summer, but 
if the trees were set on suitable land this will 
hot be necessary ; it may even do harm by en- 
couraging root growth too near the surface. 
Heayy manuring should cause a vigorous an- 
nual growth of wood which should be judicious- 
‘Y Cut back to secure a well shaped tree with 
‘trong branches able to support their weight of 
fruit without breaking or bending too much. 
A long, slender limb with tke fruit mostly at 
the outer end is to be guarded against as with 
Other fruit trees. Thin out some of the fine 
Srowth in the middle of the tree to give suffi- 
cient sunlight and air, but do not let the limbs 
spread out too much. Aim for a few large, 
smooth, plump quinces rather than many small 
Ones, whether for home use or for sale. Quinces 
have been selling at low prices of late, not so 
Much because of their abundance as because of 
‘heir small and unattractive appearance. Poor 
fruit has too much waste, besides being tough 
‘nd hard compared to that which is well grown. 

The apple-tree borer, or one identical with it 
“xcept in size, must be guarded against with 
“Uigence. They are easily found by noticing 
‘N@ chips thrown out from their holes in the 
‘tem near the surface of the ground. If ob- 
*etved at first when the larva begins its work, it 
“40 easily be removed with the point of a pock- 
“Knife without injury to the tree, and if none 
“re left to mature there will be few eggs laid. 
It ‘Ss best 80 to prune that one can readily get at 
‘he trunk of the trees to clear out the borers. 
If the bushes are allowed to throw up suckers 
When young, and these are left to grow, there 
“ay be abundant hiding-places for the borer 


that cannot be reached. One stem is better than 
more, and it should be trimmed up enough to 
permit capturing the borers. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle to quince cul- 
ture at the present time is the fungus which 
shows itself in warts upon the twigs or fruit 
Stems. Ifa reddish or orange-colored excres- 
cence is discovered on any part of the tree, cut 
it off at once, being careful to not scatter the 
dust or spores over the leaves or near the tree, 
but to destroy by burning. Cut off all warts or 
diseased twigs and burn them as fast as they are 
found. It is the first few that appear and are 
neglected which cause serious loss later on. 
The quince is one of the choicest preserving or 
canning fruits grown, and no farmer with suit- 
able soil and climate should fail to secure, at 
least, enough for home use. There are differ- 
ences in varieties, but far more in methods of 
culture. 


ECONOMY PREACHED TO FARMERS. 





Foolish Talk of Imprac ical Theorists. 


Since the publication ot Commissioner Val. 
entine’s colonization scheme for Vermont some 
newspapers have been unusually free with their 
advice to the farmers of the Green Mountain 
State. Lecture after lecture is reeled off to 
them by these selt-appointed preachers of eco- 
nomic righteousness, who are about as igno- 
rant of the practical side of the question which 
they are trying to discuss as are the heathen of 
the underlying principles of christianity. The 
text of the most of these self-constituted preach- 
ers is extravagance. They say that if the 
farmers today would practice the rigid econ- 
omies of their fathers in matters of dress, style 
of living and in all that pertains to farm life, 
they would soon have money enough to pay for 
their farms and become independent farmers. 
All this sounds well enough to the preachers 
themselves, but it is utterly unheeded by the 
farmers because it is as impracticable for farm- 
ers to go back fifty years in matters of living, 
style of dress, etc., as itis for any other class 
to be set back that distance of time. These 
preachers probably have no thought of creating 
greater class distinctions than there are at the 
present time and making the farmers take the 
actual positions of “‘mud-sills” of society, but 
such would be the result if their preaching was 
carried into effect. If itis true that the posi- 
tion of New England farmers is an untenable 
one, if they are extravagant and living beyond 
their means thereby bringing disaster and ruin 
to the farming interests of this desirable portion 
of our fair country, it should be understood at 
the outset that the farmers themselves are not 
wholly responsible for such a deplorable condi- 
tion of affairs. A very large proportion of the 
increased expenses of farmers and their families 
in comparison with fifty years ago are actually 
forced upon them by the positive demands of 
society and the times in which they live. The 
farmer who would go back to primitive methods 
in the matter of personal and family expendi- 
tures, who would spend no more money to make 
his home attractive and to clothe and educate 
his chiidreu than was required at éarly fimes, 
would be called a brute and bimself and chil- 
dren would be ostracised from society. The 
New England farmer understands these facts, 
he knows something of the demands of society 
upon him, he loves his home and his family as 
intensely as any man in other callings in life 
and he will strain every nerve and muscle to 
give his children those social and educational 
advantages which he knows are absolutely 
necessary to give them an even chance for a 
start in life with those of other classes in society. 
But are the farmers extravagant, have they 
grown so intellectually weak during the past 
thirty or forty years and so deficient in 
business methods as to become thriftless and 
cause the present geneial depression in farm- 
ing interests, or is the trouble owing to other 
causes of recent date which farmers have not 
yet been able to overcome orcontrol. It isa 
well known fact that the price of most farm 
products has steadily decreased in value and 
many farmers find that they can not produce 
some of these staple commodities except at an 
actual loss. It is true that there has been some 
reduction in the cost of supplies for the farm 
and family, but this reduction has not been in 
proportion to the reduction on the other side 
and there has been no reduction in the rate of 
interest, while there has been a tendency among 
legislatures for extravagant appropriations and 
an increase in the amount of taxes. The result 
is, it takes at least twice as many pounds of 
butter, wool and beef to pay the interest, taxes 
and the necessary living expenses as it dida 
few years ago. With these facts staring any 
one in the face it is a manifestation of inexcusa- 
ble ignorance on the part of such papers as the 
Boston Herald to attribute the depression in 
farming interests and the abandonment of hill 
farms to the extravagance of farmers and to 
“exhort the people to imitate the frugal and 
thrifty virtues of the forefathers.” It says: 
‘Precept has spent its force on the mass of the 
farming population. Perhaps one in ten heeds 
the words of the teacher and iatelligently puts his 
precepts into practice. If the hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of land once producing plentiful 
crops, now imperfectly tilled, or reduced to pastur- 
age or reverting to wilderness, are to be reclaimed 
preaching must yield tothe application of heroic 
remedies.” 

Sach preaching must be discouraging work 
and it would not be strange if one or two ciph- 
ers added to ten would be nearer the truth in 
regard to the converts. Swedish colonization 
may be well enough in its place, but it is sense- 
less to prate about its being a “heroic remedy” 
for the depression of farming interests in New 
England. If the scheme is successful—and I 
trust that it will be—some portions of unpro- 
ductive lands at the present time will again be 
brought under cultivation and something will 
be added to the general wealth of the people 
But the true prosperity of Vermont and every 
other New England state depends upon the na- 
tive born population, upon those who have 
always breathed the pure air of freedom, and 
who know and appreciate the priceless value of 
our republican institutions. The “heroic reme- 
dies” for the present depression in agricultural 
interests consist in solving several economic 
problems in favor of the people which di- 
rectly affect the material interests of our farm- 
ing population. Chief among these may be 
mentioned the transportation problem, which 
should be so solved as to enable New England 
farmers to receive some of the benefits which 
should naturally accrue to them by reason of 
their nearness to seaboard and manufacturing 
markets; the suppression or control of “trusts” 





so that the natural law of supply and demand. 





should not ve interfered with in regulating the 
prices of farm products and supplies for the 
farm and household; the retaining of capital in 
New England to build up her manufacturing 
and other interests instead of sending it west 
and south to “boom” those portions of the 
country and create fictitious values in real es- 
tate to dazzle the eyes of our farmers’ boys and 
make them restless and dissatisfied with their 
New England homes. The solving of these and 
other less conspicuous problems in the same 
line, and solving them in the right way, is the 
true heroic remedy and the main one upon 
which the future prosperity of New England 
depends. 


CONN. VALLEY ORCHARD COMPANY. 


On a recent trip through the Connecticut val- 
ley we had the pleasure of spending one-half a 
day in viewing the company’s orchard at Berlin 
with the genial and gentlemanly president of 
the company, Mr. J B. Smith of New Britain. 
Those of our readers who have never visited 
these large Connecticut orchards have but a 
poor idea of their area and productiveness. The 
company’s orchard at Berlin is situated on a 
large plateau and comprises one hundred acres. 
It is well laid out, broad avenues and streets 
subdividing it into sections, each of which con- 
tains one thousand trees. The streets and sec- 
tions are all numbered, thus making it easy to 
find any particular tree that may be designated. 
This orchard has been set five years. Last year 
the plums fruited for the first time. 

On entering the orchard the first thing that 
attracts the eye isa southern slope of one and 
one-half acres covered with well fed, well 
pruned grape vines. At the time of our visit, 
June 24th, these vines gave promise of an 
abundant crop. The Worden did well last year 
but the Ulster Prolific failed to ripen its fruit. 
Passing the grapes and driving around the 
buildings we came to the portion of the orchard 
devoted to plums. Whatasight. There were 
twenty five hundred plum trees, and those that 
had been set the longest were ‘literally covered 
with fruit. There were clusters of plums as 
large as a quart measure, the plums 3et so thick 
that they touched each other. Thinning was in 
order and much must be done or else the trees 
will break down under the great weight. Many 
of the standard varieties of plums were set bu® 
the Lombard predominates and was the first to 
bear. The trees are making a strong, vigorous 
growth. Thirteen thousand peach trees all in 
one block make quite an orchard, and when 
every tree is strong and vigorous, well pruned 
and well covered with fruit, they are a sight 
worth seeing. 

We took a drive of an hour’s duration through 
this city of peaches, and in that time we did not 
see one hundred trees that did not have as much 
fruit upon them as they could ripen. A goodly 
number had too much, and the inferior fruit 
would have to be plucked off. One thousand 
quince trees snd thousands of thrifty young 
apple and pear trees, not yet .old enough to 
bear promise to increase the income of the 
Connecticut Valley Orchard Co. in the near 
future. Two acres of raspberries looked thrift 
and nice. Considerable garden truck is grown 
amongst the quinces and small trees. Thorough 
cultivation was everywhere apparent. The 
surface of the soil was in excellent shape for 
appropriating the rain and sun’s heat. We will 
give Mr. Smith the credit of being a thorough- 
going, fore-handed man, who believes that what 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well. 

The Berlin orchard is on the N. Y.,N. H. & 
H. railroad, and there is a fair prospect of having 
a side track atthe orchard. The facilities for 
shipping fruit will be excellent, and each day’s 
consignment can be in Boston or New York at 
daybreak next morning. To work this orchard 
requires the services of four horses and six or 
seven men. The company have convenient and 
commodious buildings at the orchard. The 
barn was builtin 1884 and the house in 1889. 
Hen-houses are scattered throughout the or- 
chard, and about one thousand hens and chicks 
roam at will amongst the trees. Potash and 
bone are liberally used as fertilizers. London 
purple—three ounces to fifty gallons of water— 
keeps the insect pests off the plums, and half 
that amount to fifty gallons of water will pro- 
tect peaches and cherries. 

The company has another orchard of 150 
acres at Deep River, Conn., which we hope to 
visit later for our readers’ benefit. G. A. R. 


TAX REFORM IN NEW YORK. 


We recently referred to the efforts which are 
being made to educate and enlighten farmers 
upon all questions relating to their interests, 
Directly in this line we wish to notice an im- 
portant movement among the farmers of New 
York in regard to taxation. The farmers have 
been investigatiag the matter, and they find that 
ten years ago the state debt was, in round 
numbers, $10,000,000. Now, that is substan- 
tially wiped out. Then the state taxes were 
$8,000,000. This year the amount of state 
taxes voted by the legislature was $12,000,000, 
Then the rate of taxation was 2.6 mills on a 
dollar. This year it it is 3.52 mills. Then 
personal property paid more than one-seventh of 
all the taxes, now it pays but one-tenth. Then 
real estate was assesse! at $2,376,000,000, last 
year at $3,122,000,000, an increase in ten years 
of $756,000,000. Then personal property was 
was assessed at $364,000,000, last year a 
$346,000,000, a decrease in ten years of 
$18,000,000. The farming lands of the state 
have actually decreased in value in the last 
ten years more than 25 percent, largely in con- 
sequence of increased and unjust taxation, 
Personal property has actually increased faster 
during that time than in any other period of our 
history, and today far exceeds in value real 
estate. At least one-third of the farms and 
homes of the working people are mortgaged for 
half their value. Real estate in cities has in- 
creased in value, and pays an unjust proportion 
of the taxes, Lut the capitalists who ownit recoup 
their taxes in increased rents, so that substan- 
tially farmers and laborers pay all the taxes. 
In view of these facts conventions have been 
called in some of the counties to discuss the 
situation from a non-partisan, purely farmers’ 
standpoint, with the ultimate object of securing 
the nomination of candidates to the assembly 
and Senate who are in favor of tax reform. 
New York farmers seem to be getting at the 
matter in a very sensible way,—first by coming 
together and discussing the question in al! its 
bearings, so as to be able to act with intelligence; 
second, by starting at the caucus to elect proper 
senators and representatives. The farmers may 
not get all they desire this year, but it is only a 
question of time if they follow out their plan 











upon this line. A. Messer. 





NEW ENGLAND FAIR. 





An Unusually Large and Successful Ex- 

hibition. 

AN ABUNDANCE OF POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 
LOTS OF RACING. IMMENSE CROWDS. A GEN- 
ERAL HOLIDAY IN WORCESTER. THE GRANGE 
GIVES ONE DAY. PLEASANT WEATHER. 


The weather this week has been perfect for 
the beginning of the season of agricultural 
fairs, and the notable event in this line has been 
the New England Fair, at Worcester, which in 
the quality of the stock exhibited and the num- 
ber of entries, excelled anything of the kind 
heretotore attempted. There were over nine 
hundred cattle and three hundred horses, to say 
nothing of increased exhibits of sheep, swine, 
and poultry. The Worcester people are entitled 
to great praise for the energy, activity, and exe- 


as last year, and contained many excellent 
specimens. The accommodations for the ex- 
hibit of vegetables, although large, were no 
more than enough, as there were 709 entries. 
Although it was our impression that it repre- 
sented fewer exhibitors than usual, as the dis- 
plays of the Tatnuck farmers’ club, the Cham- 
berlain district club, Worcester hospital, G. W. 
Goddard of Greenville,N. H., F. J. Kinney, and 
C. C. Shaw of Miitord, N. H., were very large 
and occupied a great deal of the space. Mr. E. 
O. Howes’ exhibit of potatoes was noticeable, 
and the mammoth specimens of ensilage corn 
probably received as much attention from spec- 
tators as any one feature of the exhibition. 
THE HALLS. 

When it is considered how great is the task 
of arranging so varied a class of exhibits as are 
brought into the halls great credit is due those 








in charge who endeavor to place each article 


A GRANGE GROUP. 








cutive ability displayed in their arrangements. 
Not only were the agricultural features com- 
plete, but the sports on the track were of a 
drawing ‘order, and did much to create a great 
local interest where the great bulk of the at- 
tendance was to come from. The mayor, by 
proclamation, made Thursday a holiday, and 
most of the business establishments closed, giv- 
ing thousands of people opportunity to visit the 
grounds. Persons who are posted understand 
that the most that the New England society has 
to do with the fair is to lend its name, for a con- 
sideration; but the sagacious Worcester people 
work this for all itis worth, get up an excel- 
lent exhibition, and draw large crowds, and 
have a grand success. 


IN THE LINE OF STOCK 


the Holsteins were the largest represented breed, 
and one leading Holstein man who carefully in- 
spected the exhibit said it was the finest display 
of Holstein breeding that had ever been got to- 
gether in this country. It was certainly a most 
interesting sight and very attractive. Some of 
the largest exhibitors were Massachusetts men 
zs of BMarih: Sods .-N,-+Pricksaaks of 
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Isaac Damon of Cochituate, and L. C. Albee of 
Fitchburg. W.A. Russell of North Andover, 
whose herd is one of the best known in New 
England, was also a large exhibitor. His fore- 
man, Mr. J. C. Poor, is both an enthusiast and 
anexpert. This class of stock comprised many 
noted animals of rare records. 

The breed next in order of representation was 
the Devon which is becoming again popular on 
its own rugged merits. H. S. & J. W. Stockwell 
of Sutton, N. B. Reed of Princeton, F. H. An- 
derson, L. B. Harris of Lyndon, Vt., J. H. San 
born, and many otbers were prominent exhibit- 
ors. The Guernseys stood third on the list in 
point of number. This breed is rapidly grow- 
ing in favor, the claim being made that it has 
all the good points of the Jerseys with added 
advantages of its own. The leading contributors 
were J. W. andH. B. Bowker, O. B. Hadwen 
ot Worcester, A. F. Thayer and Hopewell Bros. 
of Natick. 

The Jerseys were not as largely represented 
as in some former years, the Guernseys seeming 
to take their place. L. J. Kendall, Edgar W. 
Bemis, Winslow S. Lincoln, all of Worcester, 
and F. B. Buckley of New York, were promi- 
nent exhibitors. 

The practical useful Shorthorns were not 
shown at all last year, but had a few represent- 
atives this week. The beefy Herefords were well 
represented by some noble specimens, though 
the exhibit was not large; they were exhibited 
by Geo. W. Rissel of Milford, N.H.; M. M. 
Bailey of Maine; L. B. Harris of Vermont, and 
others. Ayrshires hold their own without 
fashionable booming, and were well represented 
by fine animals from Harrington Bros. of Wor- 
cester, S.M. Wells of Wethersfield, and J. H. 
Learned of Putnam. 

Among the novelties in the line of cattle, toa 
great many people, were the Polled Angus ex- 
hibited by L. R. Harris of Lyndon Center, Vt., 
and the Dutch Belted exhibited by J. C. 
McInnis of Worcester, and J. A. Harwood of 
Littleton. J. A. Bancroft, O. A. Kelly of Wor- 
cester made good exhibitions of Swiss cattle. 
OTHER ANIMALS. 
The horse department was not far behind the 
cattle in point of interest and value, both in 
draught or trotting stock. It represented the 
best progress of the time in breeding and care. 
The exhibit was hardly of a New England char- 
acter, however, and more strictly represented 
Worcester county and vicinity, although a large 
exhibit came from G. L. Clark’s stock farm in 
Meriden, Conn. 
The principal exhibitors of sheep were Messrs. 
Hadwen of Worcester, Harris of Vermont, 
D. Hill, N. H., and Foster & Thurston of Hol- 
den. The exhibit of sheep was larger than at 
the previous exhibitions and honors were divi- 
ded between the different states. The exhibit 
of swine was large and creditable, so large 
indeed, that additional pens had to be erected 
the night before the exhibition. Yorkshires 
and Chester whites were the breeds most promi- 
nent, although Poland Chinas and Cheshires 
were noticeable. Smith Harding of Deerfield, 
O. A. Kelley of Worcester, and C. A. Hawkes 
of Claremont were noticeable contributors. 
A new shed had been built for the poultry ex- 
hibit, which gave them much larger accommo- 
dations than last year. New coops had also 
been provided. There were nearly 1,300 entries. 
The list of premiums when published will give 
more information about the poultry exhibit than 
any mere description. 
VEGETABLES. 





The vegetable tent occupied the same position 


where it will be seen at its best. Delays in 
perfecting an orderly arrangement can usually 
be traced to the tardy exhibitor who waits 
until the eleventh hour to bring in an article 
which may necessitate rearranging a dozen 
other things. But good nature ultimately pre- 
vails and the general verdict was that the hall 
exhibit was better than any previous year. 
FRUIT, 


In spite of the poor year for apples there 
were 252 entries. Large exhibitors were G. W. 
Goddard, Greeneville, N. H.; J. S. Keep, Mon- 
son, Mass.; F. J. Kinney, Worcester; C. C. 
Shaw, Milford, N. H., also L. J. Kendall, O. B. 
Hadwen and Joseph Pratt. The quality was 
good for the year. The crop this year in the 
immediate vicinity of Worcester is almost a 
failure, many large farmers will not have 
enough for their own use. Pears were in better 
display than apples making a fair showing. 
Peaches, plums and quinces were better than 
usual, particularly the peaches. The entries of 
fruit were 58 of grapes, 42 of plums, 53 of 
peaches, and 12 of quinces. 





Westboro, F. B. Knowles of Worcester, C. P. | 
Robinson and Son of Barre. W. H. Bent and | 


FLOWERS, 

The showing of flowers was fine though not 
what a New England show should have. The 
exhibit was particularly local; as one leading 
horticulturist told us that the fair had been 
held there so many years that to local horticul- 
turists the exhibit at the New England fair 
has become an old story and they do not take 
the pains that they ought. The exhibition is 
less meritorious than that of the local horticul- 
tural society. The cattle feature of the show 
predominates very largely and receives the 
most attention, and much less interest is taken 
in the other departments which depend upon 
the immediate local vicinity for their supplies. 
There were eight floral designs and 82 entries 
of flowers. : 

LADIES’ WORK. 

It is no longer expected that the department 
of fins arts and needlework will consist solely of 
& collection of fragile wax-flowers, airy crea- 
tions of cardboard and tissue paper, or a quilt 
of a thousand pieces. But the merit of the ar- 
ticles included in this class of exhibits this year 
was even far above what might be looked for, 
and it was a pleasure as well as an object lesson 
to look over the different articles and note how 
much beauty may be evolved from a substantia) 
material without detracting from its useful- 
ness. There was Mexican or drawn work, hand- 
made Jaces, embroidery on linen that might last 
for generations as an heirloom. 

The largest exhibitors of needlework were 
Mrs. A. G. Magner of Holyoke, Mrs. S. M. 
Keyes, Miss Mary Bancroft, and Miss Belle 
Ladd of Worcester, Miss Annie Carberry, Miss 
S. G. Sawyer. Mrs. C. A. Bullard also had 
large collections. Among the five hundred en- 
tries in this class, there were so many single ar- 
ticles that deserve special mention, that it is 
beyond the limit of space to undertake the dis- 
crimination. 

The ladies of Worcester enthusiastically 
work for the success of this part of the fair 
exhibition, and the paintings of both amateur 
and professional Worcester artists are a great 
attraction. There were 164 entries which in- 
cluded oil paintings, water colors, pastel, crayon, 
and pencil work. Mrs. W. J. Estey, Miss Maud 
Leonard, Miss Helen L. Tew, and Miss Julia 
Waite, were prominent exhibitors in this depart- 
ment. 

Miss Julia Perrin of Westboro exhibited 
twenty pieces of hand decorated china of great 
artistic beauty. 

Now that the effort is being renewed to inter- 
est women in silk culture, the exhibit of silk 
worms by Mrs. William Lawrence of Worcester 
was of special interest. Here were seen worms 
just hatching, and of various stages of growth | 
until they disappeared in their yellow cocoons. 
Mrs. Lawrence made this exhibit at the request 
of the society, and kindly explained the habits 
of the worms to the many inquiring visitors. 

A novelty was the making of torchon lace 
with bobbins and pillow by a Worcester lady, 
who was constantly surrounded by spectators 
watching her quick and apparently aimless 
manipulation of the bobbins. 

TOOTHSOME. 

There were fifty entries of bread divided 
among the white, graham, and rye and indian, 
mostly made by Worcester ladies although two 
New Hampshire housekeepers exhibited several 
loaves. 

Canned fruit is difficult to transport without 
breakage and many hesitate to exhibit what 
makes a very instructive feature, as it is al- 
ways interesting to the housekeepers to see how 
others succeed in making these things. Mrs. 





H. W. Putnam, Mrs. H. A. Thayer, Mrs. B. 





W. Potter all of Worcester exhibited in ths 
department. 

There were two entries of dairy butter for 
special premium, fifteen regular entries of dairy 
butter, three of factory cheese, five of domestic 
cheese and two of sage cheese. 

MANUFACTURERS. 


The manutacturers of the different kinds of 
agricultura! implements were on hand with their 
attractive displays, giving valuable object les- 
sons. Itwould be impracticable to mention ail 
but prominent among the number we par- 
ticularly noticed the Buckeye mower, Kemp 
manure spreader, Deering mower, Tiger horse- 
rake, Planet junior goods, Breed’s weeder, 
forty kinds of plows by the Ames plow com- 
pany, also ensilage cutters, cider mills, mowing 
machines, and other products of their factories. 
the Adriance mower, Hill’s milk aerator, and 
Walter A. Wood’s harvesting machines. 

Local manufacturers and stores made exhib- 
its of musical wares, carpets, hardware, furni- 
ture, etc., and the venders of candy and smal! 
notions occupied the odd corners in basement 


and stair-halls. 
THE GRANGE. 


The grange premiums drew out no competi- 
tors, but it must not be inferred that the mem- 
bers of the grange in Worcester county are not 
awake or active. What was lacking in compet- 
itive displays to attract the eye, was made up 
of the hospitality of the Worcester Patrons. 

The hospitality of the grange tent was ac- 
cepted by a large number of people, and the 
grange headquarters was as in other yeare, the 
scene of much pleasant visiting and social con- 
verse. 

The literary exercises of the fair week were 
also held in this spacious tent. It is a pleasan; 
practical innovation to have some place on fair 
grounds where one can sit down and rest and 
visit. 

The committee in charge of arrangements 
were A. A. Hixon, H. B. Watts, Mrs. Ellen 
Flagg, Mrs. Albert Flagg, and Miss Cordelia 
Shaw, who were assisted by other members of 
the grange in decorating and fitting up the 
tent. 

The grange meeting, Wednesday, was one of 
the best features of the week. 


THE OFFICIAL OPENING 


Of the fair this year devolved upon Secretary 
Col. Needham in the absence of Dr. Loring. 
This fair was the twenty-fifth at which Col. 
Needham has been secretary and his address 
was very largely of an historical nature dealing 
in the early history of the New England 
Society. Contrasting the changed conditions 
in business as well as in agriculture since the 
organization of the society he said: ‘The 
farmer has no cause for complaint. Society 
moves together and when it is considered that 
the hazards of trade and manufacturing always 
great, and today with less induccment of 
profit, greater than ever before, we may fee. 
content with the earnings, which consistent 
with manly economy, serve the mecns of 
financial, independent and intelligent cii'zen- 
ship,” Col. Necdbam, alro rec) a.'etter. trom 
Dr. Loring regretting his absence and dealing 
at some length with Portuguese agricuita: 
The nation is almost entirely devoted to agri- 
culture in one form or another, and the culti- 
vation of her productive land is almost univer- 
sal. Her market gardens are models of neat- 
ness and careful management. The wages of 
farm hands is about twenty-five cents per day 
for men and twelve cents for women. ‘The 
land is mainly held in large estates managed 
by tenants who either rent the farms at a fixed 
price or carry them on shares. The breeding 
and training of the oxen is particularly ad 
mirable. In some of the milk stores in Lisbon 
from six to twenty cows are kept, provided 
with elegant stalls, for furnishing perfectly 
fresh milk to customerg. They are fed with 
wheat straw, coarsely chopped, to which is 
added twice a day about ten quarts of a mix- 
ture of Deans and coarse wheat bran. The 
nation shows great interest in agriculture and 
supports an agricultural college whose grad- 
uates are in constant demand as superintend- 
ents of estates. 





PART OF A LETTER 


From a N.H. Officer to the Secretary of the 
Milk Producers’ Union, 


It hardly seems possible that there is such 
sheer stupidity among farmers as one of the 
members of our section exhibited today. He 
said he wouldn’t pay his fee this year because 
the farmers hadn’t been treated right this sum - 
mer. He said they were ready to take off their 
milk in the spring, and the advisory board 
wouldn’t do it; and then they had it left out to 
referees and the contractors didn’t do as they 
agreed to, “’n’ he wasn’t going to stan’ it 
neither.” I asked him if he supposed there 
would have been any less milk sent to Boston 
this summer ifthe producers had got their 
exact figures—32 cents straight—for the whole 
summer? ‘Of course not,” he said; “there 
would have been a lot more.” “Well,” said l, 
‘if the contractors have made nearly one-third 
of what they bought this summer into butter, 
what would have happened if they had had to 
carry half it or more?” He didn’t know. and 
he didn’t care if it failed them; he had put on 
two extra cows this summer, and he expected to 
make something by it, but the “contractors did 
as they were a mind to,” and he was “‘done 
payin’ out money.” I asked him how many 
cans he was sending last year, and he said four, 
and six this year. ‘‘Well,” I said, ‘if every 
farmer added fifty percent to his production, do 
you think we could keep up the price?” He 
didn’t see why not. I asked him to calculate 
how much he had got in two summers since the 
union made the prices, and compare it with 
what he had for the same same amount the two 
years before, and I showed him that he had got 
at least 14 cents per can more on an average 
than he would have had, and that would amount 
on his four cans for two summers to about $22, 
for which he could not, of course, assign any 
reason, except that the union had raised the 
price. He went away in a little better humor, 
but he didn’t pay his dollar, probably thinking 
that twenty dollars for one was not a large 
enough percent of profit. B. 


OUR GROUP. 


At one of the recent grange meetings in Con- 
necticnt a photographer caught on to National 
Master Brigham surrounded by the officers of 
the state grange, together with Professors Koon 
and Phelps, Mrs. Hall and Mrs. Gold. Our 
engraver got hold of one of the photographs 
with the result shown in another column. 
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PROFITABLE POULTRY. 


BY A- F. HUNTER. 


We have received from Mr. John F. Putnam, 
secretary, Lewiston, Me., the premium list with 
rules and regulations of the second exhibition 
of the Androscoggin Poultry and Pet Stock 
Association, to be held in city hall, Lewiston, 
January 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th, 1890. The list 
of regular and special premiums is very full 
and should bring out a good show of birds, and 
we hope that all readers of the FarMER and 
GRANGE Homes who live within convenient 
distance of Lewiston will attend. The last 
clause of Rule l is particularly commendable. 
It reads: “No name of exhibitor to be placed 
on the coops until after awards have been 
made.” 


THE CHEMISTRY OF AN EGG-SHELL. 

The shell proper of an egg is made up mostly 
of earthy materials. The propo.tions vary ac- 
cording to the food of the bird, but ninety to 
ninety-seven percent is carbonate of lime. The 
remainder is composed of from two to five per- 
cent of animal matter, and from one to five per- 
cent of phosphate of lime and magnesia. Now, 
Mr. P. L. Simmonds asks, where does the hen 
procure the carbonate of lime with which to 
form the shell? If we confine fowls in a room, 
and feed them with any of the cereal grains, 
excluding all sand, dust or earthy matter, they 
will go on for a time and lay eggs, each one 
having a perfect shell, made up of the same 
calcareous elements. Vauquelin shut up a hen 
for ten days, and fed her exclusively upon oats, 
of which she consumed 7,474 grains in weight. 
During this time four eggs were laid, the shells 
of which weighed nearly 409 grains; of this 
amount 276 grains were carbonate of lime, 174 
grains phosphate of lime, and 10 grains of 
gluten. But there is only a little carbonate of 
lime in oats, and whence could this 409 grains 
of the rocky material have been derived? The 
answer to this question opens up some of the 
most curious and wonderful facts connected 
with animal chemistry. The body of a bird, 
like that of a man, is but a piece of chemical 
apparatus made capable of transforming hard 
and fixed substances into others of a very un- 
like nature. In oats there is contained phos- 
phate of lime, with an abundance of silica, and 
the stomach and assimilating organs of the 
bird are made capable of decomposing the lime. 
salt and forming with the silica a silicate of 
lime. This new body is itself made to undergo 
decomposition, and the base is combined with 
carbonic acid, forming carbonate of lime. The 
carbonic acid is probably derived from the at- 
mosphere, or more directly perhaps from the 
blood. These chemical changes among hard, in- 
organic bodies are certainly wonderful when we 
refiect that they are brought about in the deli 
cate organs of a comparatively feeble bird, un- 
der the influence of animal heat and the vital 
forces. They embrace a series of decomposing 
and recomposing operations which it is difficult 
to imitate in the laboratory.—Popular Science 
Monthly. 


The above is a fair sample of a species of 
loose thinking upon scientific matters, which 
thinking, to be of any value to the reader, 
should be exact and the result of careful obser- 
vation. For any man to shut up a hen for ten 
days, feed her on a certain article of food, and 
imagine that the eggs laid within those days are 
shelled with material secreted from that food, 
evidences entire ignorance of the operations of 
the oviduct. All of the material for shelling 
the eggs laid within those ten days was stored 
in the duct when the fowl was shut up, and M. 
Vanquelin should nave waited three or four 
weeks after shutting her up before beginning his 
analysis. So well is this understood that at ex- 
experiment stations, etc., they keep a cow (for 
instance) fully three weeks on a special diet be- 
tore they begin an analysis for the results of 
that teeding. 

This criticism does not touch upon the con- 
clusions arrived at as to the ability of the fowl 
to decompose the lime salt and form, with the 
silica, a silicate of lime, then decomposing that 
silicate, combining it with carbonic acid and 
forming the carbonate of lime of which the egg 
shells are composed. This is the clumsy phras- 
ing of the laboratory trying to explain the 
process of the fowls secreting carbonate of 
lime from the materials found in its food and 
may be quite correct; but that this experiment 
proved something (or proved anything) we very 
much doubt. 





“LOVE FOR THE WORK,” AND “LUCK.’” 


The notion that one must necessarily be dead 
in love with his or her work, in order to succeed 
in it and make it pay, is simply a “notion,” 
and nothing more, and the sooner people get 
such notions out of their heads the better for 
their pocket-beoks, and for their general use- 
fulness in this world. There are a good many 
people in the world who, because the kind of 
work that seemed most desirable to them did 
not happen to be within their reach, have 
dawdled along through life, never half doing 
anything, and then offering as an excuse for 
their failure to accomplish anything, “I never 
bad any love for the work.” And, thank 
Heaven, there are others who always took hold 
of any honest work they could get—that which 
came nearest—whether they liked it or not, and 
made a success of whatever they did. 

I have a friend, now a successful merchant, 
whose chief ambition in boyhood and early 
manhood wes to become a preacher; but just 
as he was ready to enter college his father 
tailed in business and died, leaving absolutely 
nothing for the family to live on. Telling me 
of it years afterward, my friend said: ‘There 
was but one right thing for me to do then—take 
hold and take care of mother and the little ones, 
and fill my father’s place so far as I was able. 
I found a place in a dry-goods store, and 
went to work. I didn’t like it, but it was the 
only thing that offered then, and bread and 
butter we must have. For the first few weeks 
that store was like a prison to me, and each 
day the work grew more distasteful. Then I 


, Said to myself: ‘Since I must do this for a time, 


why not make the best of it, and do my work 
just as wellas it can be done?’ From that day 
1 set myself to the task of doing my work thor- 
oughly and well, doing the best I could every 
time. I studied goods, prices, learned every 
day all I could about the business, and it was 
not long until I found myself interested. I set 
myself to win, and I did win. Ten years from 
the day I made up my mind to master the dry- 
goods business I was admitted to the firm as 
junior partner, and long before that time I liked 
the pusiness so well that had the opportunity 
offered then I would not have entered the min- 
istry.” 

This is not exactly chicken talk? No, but it 
has a “bearing” on the case. But to come right 
back to the poultry business: When I went in- 
to the poultry-business I had no “particular 
liking for the work” connected with poultry 
raising—in fact, I had a very particular dislike 
for such work; but I had to do something, and 
as the poultry business fell into my hands, and 
seemed to be the only thing I could do then, I 
just “pitched in,” determined to succeed; and 


about the time the dollars began to come in I 
found myself liking the work well enough. 

So I say: Don’t fear to attempt the poultry 
business because you are not “dead in love” 
with it. If it seems the best thing for you to 
do now, doit. Make up your mind to succeed 
whether you like the work or not, and that de- 
termination, if you Just stick to it, will be worth 
more to you than a horse-load of “‘love for the 
work.” 

I never had any “luck” with my poultry, or 
anything else; and I never expect to. What- 
_ever of success I have won has been won by 
study and hard work; and my failures I can 
trace directly to ignorance, ‘r carelessness, or 
lack of good judgment. There was not a bit of 
“luck” about one of them. Like Miller Purvis, 
I have no use for the word “luck.” When I 
make a failure. I don’t say: “Just my luck,” 
but hunt around for the cause, and I generally 
find it, and I don’t blunder that way a second 
time. 

This being discouraged because success does 
not come all at once and everything does not 
go right, is one of the things that has no place 
in my programme. If you want to succeed in 
the hen business, stop talking about “‘luck,” 
“brace up,” study your business, stick to it, 
and you will succeed.—Fanny Field in Prairie 
Farmer. 


CHIPS AND SHAVINGS. 








1n the interest of the most profitable dairying 
it is very important that norough, boisterous, 
noisy, quick-tempered man should have the 
charge of milch cows; some cows are exceed- 
ingly nervous and boisterousness about them 
would occasion a withholding of the milk. 

About the same rule applies to handling 
horses and sheep; kindness will be appreciated 
while ill or noisy treatment engenders fear and 
hatred. 

Hogs, being less sensitive, are about the 
only animals that will accept rough treatment. 

Soapsuds, slops and waste water from the 
house afford a no inconsiderable amount of fer- 
tilizer for the soil. If any one doubts this he 
has only to apply the same for a little time to 
growing vegetables, leaving a portion with no 
application, and otherwise give to each the 
same treatment, and the difference in growth 
will furnish convincing proof upon that point; 
and yet how few families ever think of putting 
themselves to the trouble of applying such 
waste material to the garden where much good 
might be accomplished. 

If garden seeds fail to germinate there is a 
very strong tendency to hold the seedsman ac- 
countable for the failure, when in reality the 
fault lies at the planters’ own door. Quite a 
good many seeds that are planted in a vegetable 
garden are quite small, but in planting, this fact 
is not always taken into consideration, and 
down the seed goes, deep into the soil beyond 
any influence of light, which it must have. 

A very good rule tu adopt in planting vege- 
table seeds is, that they should not be covered 
to a depth of more than four times the diameter 
of the seed. This season we planted seeds of 
thyme, sweet marjoram and summer savory, in 
a manner that the earth must have covered the 
sced twenty-five times the diameter of the seeds ; 
they did not come up, but we did not feel author- 
ized in condemning the seed, and a very light 
covering explained the trouble entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

Now that there are so many experiment sta- 
tions in our country, there is reason why they 
should be increased, and is this way; every 
farmer of advanced ideas should be willing to 
devote some time and soil space to the good of 
the common cause, and should, upon a small 
scale, engage in the work of experimenting so 
that there shall be a vast number of results in 
every state for a study regarding conclusions, 
rather than confining the work simply to the 
station itself. In this way every farmer can 
render great aid in the advancement of agricul- 
tural science, besides being personally benefited 
by way of the increased knowledge gained by 
the effort. 

The system of cultivating corn in western 
New York is unlike what is practiced to a con- 
siderable extent in New England. Not many 
farmers think of going into their corn after it 
gets to be waist high, but in Orleans county, 
N. Y., after haying is over it is the most com- 
mon thing to see men with horses and cultivator 
in fields of corn that are tasseling out and in 
which the horses’ back and the man’s head can 
be only just seen above the corn. They work 
on in this way for hours and days and are as 
unconcerned about the horse biting off the top 
of the corn as he eats passing along, as an east- 
ern farmer would if he took a bite from his own 
pasture. There is no doubt an advantage that 
P comes from stirring the soil when the ears begin 
to form. 

There is a gradually increasing demand for 
cows and their products which goes to show 
that the dependence of the farmer must be more 
and more on this kind of stock; another thing 
too,—manure must be had to make farming 
successful. The associated creamery system is 
effecting this change which is likely to work 
quite a revolution in farming. 

Columbia, Conn. Wma. H. YEOMANS. 





POSTAL CARD POINTERS. 
Still They Come. Keep Us Supplied. 








USE WELL WHAT YOU HAVE. 


Idle land, which only helps hold the world 
together and does not help feed it, is a curse to 
him who owns it, and he who has discovered 
the means of making such land profitable by 
telling us what preparations to use upon it for 
the growth of profitable crops, has accomplished 
far more good in the world than he would have 
done by discovering aenew continent. We 
need no more worlds to conquer until we have 
completely subdued that which we have already 
begun upon. B. W. H. 





CREAMERIES. 


The system of creameries was first instituted 
by Joseph Williams of Rome, N. Y., in 1851. 
It was regarded by some as accidental — I 
should say providential. He found that he 
could sell his butter for much more than his 
son who lived on an adjoining farm, and so he 
took his son’s mi!k, cared for it and made the 
butter, sharing with the son in the expenses, 
from which the son reaped so great an advan- 
tage that other neighboring farmers wanted to 
and did come into the arrangement with Mr. 
Williams. H. M. 

New Hampshire. 


HISTORICAL. 





REPOPULATING VERMONT. 


If one-tenth part of the work that has been 
done to get young men and money to go west 
had been done to keep them here, the back 
farms would be as well peopled as they were 
years ago. I know a man who is employed by 
a western railroad to travel east and drum up 
money and men for their government grants, 
and he gets lots. I never knew of any one try- 
ing to get people to come to the east or even to 
keep at home what there is here. It is my 





opinion that some of those that have left a good 





farm and gone west wish themselves back. 

Some farmers here are twenty-five years behind 

the times; those that are the nearest up are the 

best off. READER. 
South Strafford, Vt. 


DON’T PAINT FARMING TOO FINELY. 


The statements of some agricultural teachers 
such as Secretary Gilbert, noticed in the Farm- 
ER and Homes of last week, your correspon- 
dent Dr. Curtis and others, whether facts or 
fancies, spread before the public will result in 
great injury to city merchants and mechanics; 
who if they take in this glorious painting of 
farm profits will commence a search for these 
agricultural Eldorados in the country and af- 
ter they have proved them for a short time 
will sell out at a sacrifice of money and return 
again to the cities to their former occupations 
with bitter disappointment. 


Grafton, Co. MOSSBACK, 





CO-OPERATION. 


Recent application of this word may lead 
some to suppose that a new idea or principle 
had been discovered, but the underlying princi- 
ple is as old as civilization itself, for it means 
working together, helping each other. No 
man liveth unto himself was announced years 
ago, and wherever men recognize this fact and 
live accordingly, it is then and there they ac- 
complish the most. A schoolhouse is an illus- 
tion. The children assembled there could be 
taught at home by their parents or private 
tutors, but experience proves that it is better 
for them to come to one place and be taught by 
one whose business is teaching. An express 
wagon and a mail bag are co-operative institu- 
tions, a letter-carrier is another. The families of 
his district couid each send a member to the 
office, but they can be served just as faithfully by 
the carrier and save a vast amount of time and 
travel. A newspaper or agricultural journal is 
& co-operative institution, the subscribers are 
silent partners, while the editor finds the capital, 
does all the work and business. a. S 

Middlesex County. 





TREE AGENTS. 
Give Even the Devil His Due. 


The American Garden advises its readers to 
‘look out for the tree agent and withstand his 
wiles as if he were tie devil.” Such language 
does not look well in print, and leads the Gar- 
den readers to infer that all tree agents are dis- 
honest. The advice and the language with 
which itis clothed both deserve condemnation. 
We admit that there are dishonest nurserymen 
and dishonest agents, and realize that such men 
have done an irreparable injury to a perfectly 
just and legitimate business, inasmuch as they 
have made it necessary for every agent to stop 
and prove the integrity of both himself and his 
employer before an order will be entrusted to 
his care. At the same time a majority of the 
agents and nurserymen doing business at the 
present time are upright and honest and should 
not be treated ‘“‘as if they were the devil” be- 
cause there have been dishonest men in the 
business. Men do not refuse to trust their 
money to the banks, still there have been as 
many dishonest bank officials as there have 
nurserymen. We believe in fair play. Give 
the tree agent a fair chance before condemning 
him. Half of the fruitthat is produced in the 
United States is grown upon trees that were 
sold by agents. Many families enjoy each year 
a fine variety of fruits that they would not have 
had, had not the much-abused agent spent an 
hour or two in convincing the head of the fam- 
ily that it was for his interesttoplant. The tree 
agents are a necessity and are doing a valuable 
yet unappreciated work. Every honest agent 
earns an honest living in a legitimate way; he 
benefits his employer, and at the same time 
confers a blessing upon the farmer that he in- 
duces to provide for himself and family an abun- 
dant supply of fruit. G.A.R 











HORTICULTURAL. 





With nearly a hundred species, North Amer- 
ica is truly the home of the Solidago (golden 
rod), but there are several species in the old 
world,—certainly four in Europe. Our term 
golden rod is simply 4 translation of Verge d’Or, 
and Goldruthe, the French and German pop- 
ular names. 





There is nothing easier to grow than the cur- 
rant, and nothing more profitable. Late years 
the ravages of the currant worm have induced 
the shiftless class to give up the struggle. The 
trouble of using hellebore two or three times 
during a season is a great bugbear to a happy 
go-lucky individual. 


The old-fashioned crimson peony and the newer 
shades ot rose, pink and red varieties, especially 
of the double type, are grand objects when 
planted on the grass where such accommoda- 
tion can be given them. The green of the grass 
forms such a desirable contrast to their bright 
colors as to render the plants effective at a dis- 
tance as well as under close inspection. 


Eynsford Gem is a passion flower originated 
but a few years since, and within a short time 
introduced into trade. It is a hybrid variety. 
The plant is a rapid grower, and the flowers are 
produced in greatnumbers. It does not require 
a high heat, being well suited with a greenhouse 
temperature, and many a clever plant grower 
wil., no doubt, bloom it in the window. 


A writer in the Gardner’s Chronicle says: 
Of all the poppy tribe the Shirley strain gives 
us the loveliest of colors, combined with per- 
fect form, and the most remarkable inflorifer- 
ness. Seed should be shown quite early in 
September. 





Having repeatedly tried both methods I am 
averse to keeping Callas in pots in summer 
as not only are the plants considerably 
more trouble in watering, but they never 
make such strong crowns as they do with unlim- 
ited root room and a more regular supply of 
moisture.—Cor. Vick’s Magazine. 





One of the greatest mistakes that can be 
made in Cyclamen culture is that of withhold- 
ing water as soonas the flowers fade. Rather 
than do this I would give the plants liquid ma- 
nure, for the longer the foliage is kept in condi- 
tion the better will the plants break again in 
autumn. Not only wil! they make stronger 
growth, but they will start much earlier if the 
foliage is allowed to die away naturally. Oa 
no account should the plants be turned out into 
the open air, for the change is apt to be too 
great, and if cold rains come the greater por- 
tion of the roots perish —Vick’s Magazine. 


I would advise every flower grower to have & 
bed of portulaca. Itis an excellent flower for 
the amateur flower grower. He can succeed 
with it if with nothing else. It will stand more 
neglect and abuse than any flower I know of, 
and it seems so grateful for a littlecare. Often 
it will grow where other things will not, aud it 
never has to be petted and coaxed and nursed 
into bloom. When the drouth has withered or 


killed your other flowers, the portulaca wil} 
bloom on and on, its crimsor and yellow and 
white and rose and prettily striped flowers will 
open wide every morning, giving a gay, bright 
tone to your garden that nothing else can give. 
—Cor. Vick’s Magazine. 





Gleaned from Vick’s: Making new straw- 
berry plantations ought to be successfully done 
in this season of frequent showers. The present 
month is the best time for transplanting: 
—Spinach for fall use can be sowed the early part 
of the month, and for spring, near the close. 
Winter radish and cress and turnip can be 
sowed. Cuttings of many kinds of flowering 
plants can now be made, and easily rooted in 
the open border.—Be generous with your flow- 
ers; they can be made to preserve the peace and 
harmony of a neighborhood.—The babit of 
over-crowding a vase or dish with flowers is too 
common. There is nothing nicer for cut flow- 
ers than clean sand. It can be kept so sweet by 
a thorough, good rinsing once a week, and then 
it is so helpful in the arrangement of most 
flowers. 


THE HAPPY USE OF VINES. 


The unpretentious cottage of our illustration, 
a reprint from American Garden, is a pleasing 
and somewhat unusual style of building, but 
the home-like charm and natural grace that sur- 
round it are the result of the planter’s efforts, 
rather than those of the architect and carpenter. 
The balcony is broad and comfortable, high 
enough above the ground to catch the light 
breezes On a sultry summer evening, and the 





air of the whole house is one of common sense 
and comfort, but the artistic grace and sense of 
pleasure comes from the natural festoons of 
woodbine, or Virginia creeper, that depend from 
the pillars and eaves of the porch and climb the 
corner of the heuse. The Japan hop winds 
above the railing ot the balcony stairs, mingling 
with the moonflower and Cobce: scandens. 
Long rustic boxes around the outside edge of 
the balcony hold masses of nasturtiums, that 
spread about and hang over the edge with an air 
of gladness. Ivy geraniums and lobelias add 
their beauty and color, and beds of scarlet 
geraniumes give the bloom and color to the lawn. 
Take all this away and imagine the desolation 
that would remain. 





WHAT CAN BE GROWN ON A QUARTER OF AN 
ACRE. 

The tollowing is an example ot a cottage gar- 
den’s ability to produce a bountiful supply of 
vegetables and small fruits for a family. The 
example is given in the London Horticultural 
Times, and although some of the crops are not 
such as we grow, they can readily be substi- 
tuted. There are thousands of just such spots 


to profit. 

“A few days ago, being in the vicinity of 
Shoreham, Kent,” says a writer in our contem- 
porary, “‘we were asked to look at a garden 
which had been worked by the station master 
at that village. We found this garden so clean 
and so well cropped that we think it worthy of 
note. A small path runs all round the garden, 
and a main one down the center, with another 
path cutting the garden into tour. Onthe right 
hand side, looking north, the first quarter com- 
menced with Brussels sprouts, then cauliflow- 
ers, a row of celery, one of French beans and 
another of celery, and then a row of peas; next 
came the path, then turnips, one row of peas, 
seven or eight rows of Magnum Bonun pota- 
toes, six or seven of Regents, with Savoys, etc. 
between, and a grand row of Scarlet Runner 
beans. Going up the next half there were, to 
commence with, one row of Sutton’s Jubilee 
peas, tbree rows of cabbage, one row of pickling 
cabbage, six or eight rows each of Beauty of 
Hebron potatoes and Schoolmaster, and a row 
of peas, path, one row of peas, three rows of 
strawberries, one row of celery, three rows of 
shallots, one row of peas, one row of turnips, 
five rows of parsnips, one row of broad beans, 
five rows of cnions (spring), one row of broad 
beans, four rows of carrots, one row of lettuce, 
two rows of autumn onions, two rows of spin- 
ach, two rows of French beans, two rows of 
salsify, two rows of beets and six rows of pota- 
toes. 

“Upon the northwest side were one row of 
raspberries the whole length of the garden, two 
rows of black currants half the way down, and 
one row of gooseberries, all loaded with fruit. 
Upon the opposite side and near the path were 
one row of red currants, and outside of these 
some good pinks and carnations; add to these 
tomatoes and cucumbers in one side of the gar- 
den, and marrows at another corner, and every- 
thing in the best of health and vigor, and not a 
weed to be seen, and we have one of the best 
possible uses to which a rood of land can be 
put. It would be no exaggeration to say that 
this quarter-acre under spade cultivation will 
yield more produce than scores of single acres 
under the plow in this county this season, and 
it must be ever s0. The soi! only wants work- 
ing and manuring, and cleaning, and the waste 
places will blossom as the rose.”—DPrairie 

‘armer. 


PASTURING MEADOWS. 








The Rural New Yorker recently published a 
symposium on this question. 

C. S. Rice said: I practice the pasturing of 
meadows, fully believing that by so doing, more 
profit is realized than by any other manage- 
ment. A meadow that will yield from two to 
three tons of clover and timothy hay when cut 
the first of July, will in three or four weeks 
have a second growth eight inches in heigbt and 
will then afford excellent pasturage tor the 
dairy. If judiciously pastured, it will produce 
a large amount of feed through the fall without 
being fed closely or in any way injuring the 
meadow, and the grass will finally go under the 
snow in a greener condition and in a better state 
of vitality than when allowed to make a more 
mature growth and then decay. This is better 
for the cows and better for the meadow. I have 
but very little inside stationary fence on the 
farm, and to secure the after-feed when at its 
best, I have provided more than one-hundred 
rods of portable fencing. But some one will say : 
“Why not cut and cure the second crop for 
hay?” Well, it would require considerable 
labor and the weather is quite uncertain late in 
the season, and meadows well managed will 
fill the barn with bay at one cutting, and, 
finally, it is utter folly to be forever trying to 
secure more hay to winter cows that are hut 
half supplied with suitable food the rest of the 
season. 





C. F. Olmsted said: The damage is in ex. 
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of ground in this country, now worse than | 
wasted, that could be utilized in some such way | 





posing the roots to our severe winters. I think 
that we, as a rule, make our mowing machines 
cut too closely, and what grows after mowing 
generally should be left for the winter protec- 
tion, instead of allowing the stock to eat it off. 
There are cases where probab'y no harm would 
be done, especially in wet seasons, where the 
meadow had a heavy crop, or where it is so 
situated that the grass grows quickly; but then 
these meadows, I think, should not be pastured 
too late. 

Prof. A.J Cook said: I have always pas- 
tured my meadows after mowing. Unless I 
permit it to be eaten too closely I see no specia| 
harm in pasturing it. Of course, any vegetable 
thrives best when the balance between root, 
stem and leaf is not interfered with. We know 
that we can kill even quack grass and Canada 
thistles by constantly cutting off the tops. 
Thus we may conclude that we can never cut 
off the green herbage of any plants without in 
some measure injuring the same. This shows 
why close pasturing is so harmful, and why all 
pasturing is expensive. 

Joseph Woolworth said: I donot think the 
practice of either pasturing or mowing a second 
crop of grass is the least injurious, except in so 
far as it exhausts the soil. If itis good econ- 
omy to take off the first crop, it is good also to 
take off the second, only we must feed the 
meadows well with some good commercial fer- 
tilizers or yard manure, as most convenient. 
Mowing the after-growth is allowable under all 
circumstances, provided the yield is large 
enough to pay. If one has good fences, let him 
pasture if he likes, but he shouldn’t build fences 
to enable him to do so, it would be decidedly 
too expensive. 

H. B Spencer said: The root of the timothy 
plant is composed of little balbs and roots 
which multiply and incroase from year to year, 
if the conditions are favorable. By cutting the 
grass about the time when itis in bloom, it is 


| considered that the choicest hay for market can 
| be made, and by so doing, the bulbs, tuo, from 


which others sprout out and commence to form 
for another year’s cutting, are properly 
matured if the conditions are favorable. To 
keep the bulbs and roots in a fresh and 
growing condition, should be the aim of the 
person who has a timothy meadow. To pas- 
ture such a meadow with animals that eat the 
leaves as fast as they appear, would weaken 
the roots so that they would be likely to be 
killed out in winter, especially if the ground is 
clayey and the soil thin and undrained. 

Prof. I. P. Roberts said: As a rule most 
meadows should not be pastured after mowing. 
If a liberal amount of fertilizing material be 
applied after mowing, or in the spring, then fer- 
tile meadows may be pastured without injury. 
Contrary to the usual practice, we pasture our 
meadows, when we have any, the same as our 
other grass land, but never very closely or 
when the ground is wet. Grases, like other 
plants, want an abundance of food. Whether 
we pasture and then fertilize, or whether we do 
neither, depends largely on _ conditions 
Meadows on dryish, thin uplands, should not 
be pastured under any circumstances, because 
they receive no manures, the plants are weak, 
thin on the ground and require the winter and 
spring protection from cold and drying winds, 
which the aftermath gives. Orchard Grass if 
cut early, is often benefited by pasturing, while 
Timothy suffers most, Blue Grass or Redtop 
not so much. 

E. D. Douglas said: No definite rule can be 
given, which will appiy to all soils, seasons, 
and conditions. Where, however, there 1s but 
little aftermath, either in consequence of 
drought, or the poverty of the soil, it may be 
safely adopted as a rule that it should never be 
removed. On meadows where a judicious sys- 
tem of farm practice has been applied, the af- 
termath, with an average amount of rainfal) 
will be so heavy that its removal will become a 
matter of necessity; otherwise it will smother 
vegetation, and ruin the succeeding crop. 
There are two ways of accomplishing this re 
moval: one by mowing, and the other by graz- 
ing. Experience has taught me that the latter 
is the better practice with judicious manage- 
ment. In grazing, stock should never be al- 
lowed upon meadows until the aftermath is 
sufficiently grown to protect the stubble, nor 
should they ever remain late in the season, or 
crop too closely. There must invariably be 
enough aftermath left upon the ground to pro- 
tect the roots from frost and hold more or less 
of the snows of winter to furnish additional 
protection. 





THE DAIRY. 





WHICH IS BEST. 
I would like to inquire of those who have 

tried both breeds—Jersey and Guernsey—which 

is the best for the dairy. UNCLE SI. 





THE COW'S NERVES. 


We once tried an experiment with a three- 
quarter Jersey cow, which was giving an aver- 
age of five percent of butter fat in her milk. 
Just as we sat down to milk her we gave her a 
sudden scratch across the flank with the sharp 
point ofa pin. The cow jumped and struggled 
in the stanchion, evidently greatly disturbed 
with such unusual and unkind treatment, for 
she wasa particular pet with us. The result 
showed a loss of over fifteen percent of the but- 
ter fat in her milk, and she did not return to 
her normal average for two or three milkings 
Evidently this sudden disturbance of the nerv- 
ous machinery of the cow operated to the com- 
plete elimination of a portion of the butter fat 
in her milk.—Hoard’s Dairyman. 


Will those farmers who are in the habit of 
using the milking stool or toe of a heavy boot 
to punish cows for showing a little nervousness 
at milking time, just try to figure out how 
much buter is lostin a year by such treatment? 
Perhaps the figures will show that such “farm- 
ing don’t pay.” 





THE NEW BUTTER EXTRACTOR. 


It is hard seriously to contemplate the tre- 
mendous revolution this machine is certain to 
accomplish in the dairy, says L. S. Hardin in 
the Rural New Yorker. If it did only half 
what I have seen it do, I would still look to see 
it drive all other methods out of practice. Ac- 
cording to my figuring, done in the rough, of 
course, it requires about twenty-two pounds of 
city milk to make a pound of butter, and the 
butter is as fine as the most masterly artist in 
butter-making can produce. This it does 
every time, if the milk is good. Here we see 
the butter-maker’s occupation “gone,” for there 
is no setting of the milk, no curing and temper- 
ing and churning of the cream, and hardly any 
working for the butter, as it appears in perfect 
granules, is sprinkled with water and most of 
the milk is washed out of it, leaving it ready 
to be salted and put in the tub. The person 
who could not make a fine article of butter with 
this machine, would have a genius for failure, 
because he would really have nothing to do 
with it except to accept the article as it came 
from the machine. 

The objection to sweet-milk butter founded 





Take 
Hoots 
Sarsaparila 


Poses 
One HNokar 


The Chief Reason for the great suc- 
cess of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is found in the 


article itself. Itis merit that wins, and the 
raet that Hood’s Sarsaparilla actually ac- 
complishes what is claimed for it, is what 


has given to this medicine a popularity and 
sule greater than that of any other sarsapa- 
Merit Wins rilla or blood puri- 
fier before the public, 
Iiood’s Sarsaparilla cures Scrofula, Salt 
Rheum and all Humors, Dyspepsia, Sick 
lieadache, Biliousness, overcomes That 
lired Feeling, creates an Appetite, strength- 
ens the Nerves, builds up the Whole System. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all drug- 
gists. $1; six for$5. Prepared by C. Il. Hood 
& Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 





on the fear that it will not keep is to be met by 
practice, though it is claimed that the granular 
butter can be washed in sour milk, and that 
thus the virtue claimed for its keeping principle 
can be secured I never was a believer in the 
sour theory; for I believe that a thing which 
has never begun to decay will keep better than 
one that has. 





ENSILAGE. 


Corn ripened so that the grain begins to dent, 
will make sweet ensilage, even if the silo is 
filled in a single day.— Prof. Henry of the Wis- 
consin Experiment Station. 

We find that one-half the quantity of grain 
we used to feed with hay, if fed with ensilage, 
gives us two percent more cream and a better 
flow of milk.—John Mayer, Mahwah, N. J. 

Two-years’ experience goes far to convince 
me that two and a half tons of ensilage, made 
from sweet corn with roasting ears developed, 
is fully equal in feeding value to one ton of hay. 
—Hiram Smith, Wisconsin. 


The great danger in feeding corn ensilage in 
a practical way isin feeding too great a pro- 
portion of this aad not enough dry, rough fod- 
der and grain. Corn ensilage should never be 
fed alone.— Bulletin Minnesota University. 


RIPENED MEAT. 


Fresh Slaughtered Meat Unfit for Food. 








A correspondent of the New York Tribune 
says: ‘“‘People accustomed to fow! and other 
meats bought in the markets are apt to be dis 
appointed in the quality of the chicken they 


raise themselves with great care and expecta- 
tion. To their surprise they find it not so ten- 
der and of less delicate flavor, and pleasant an- 
ticipations of rewards of couutry or suburban 
life are to this extent cruelly crushed. The 
principal reason is, the unripe condition in 
which home-dressed fow! is almost invariably 
cooked. Caterers who appreciate the advantage 
of pleasing their customers do not serve them 
with recently-siaughtered meats. LEpicures 
preter that all meats, especially fow! and game, 
be kept as long as possible without becoming 
actually tainted. Ifa lady will provide a suit- 
able refrigerator and ripen the meat before she 
cooks it, she will learn with experience that an 
old fowl well ripened is a daintier morsel than 
the finest chicken just slain. One reason, and a 
very potent one, why western-dressed beef is 
crowding domestic meats out of our local mar- 
kets, is that it is more thoroughly ripened. 
Our local butchers do not provide themselves 
with the means of perfecting their meats before 
putting them into the retail markets, while the 
others come to them already much improved by 
time. Immense quantities of meat were former- 
ly sold the same day it was slaughtered and 
while still unfit for food for anybody but sav 
ages.— Western Rural. 


How to Gure 
§Kin & Sealp 
DISEASES 
> WIth Une 
CuTICURA 








HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
3 and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, are speedily, economically and 
permanently cured by the CuTICURA REMEDIES, 
when all other remedies and methods fail. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally,and CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of 
skin and blood disease. from pimples to scrofula. 

Soldeverywhere. Price—CUTICURA, 50c,; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


es Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily ~#® 
A@ skin prevented by CuTicuRA SOAP. Saad 


Relief in one minute, for all pains and 
weaknesses. in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLAS- 


TER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 
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THE BESTAGRICULTURAL FAIR 
IN NEW ENGLAND ISBET TER THAN 
-— EveR THIS YEAR — 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS: 


G.C.HOLMES Petje! 


x BROCKTON, MASS. 








AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


The new short course in Practical Agriculture 0! 
the University of Vermont and State Agricultura! 
College will begin September 17, 1889. Free 
tuition. No Laboratory Fees. 

For information address 

W. W. COOKE, Prof. of Agriculture, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


ANTED to correspond with a party we? 
has made dairying a paying busivess, and 
8 willing, on account of health, to remove South- 
Address V. LELOV EY ’ 
Wartburg, Morgan County, leu. 
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WHITAKER, 


Editor. 
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$0 much space has been taken by the sub- 
‘ect of washing, that starchicg and ironing 
must be deferred to another week. 





[Editorial] 
LAUNDRY WORK. 


Use Brains Rather Than Knuckles. 





WAYS OF MEETING THE BUGBEAR 

OF HOUSEKEEPING. 

One of the earliest attempts at co-operative 
housekeeping was the establishment of laun- 
dries, and the housewife’s first thought in en- 
deavoring to lighten her work, is to hire the 
washing and ironing done. It is much more 
help to have it sent away from the house but 
even if it must be done at home the rest from 
the actual rubbing and wringing saves a great 
share of &@ Woman's Strength for other work. 

(his is taking it for granted that a good 
laundry 18 near at hand or a skilful washer- 
woman may be obtained and the money ready 
in pocket to pay tor the work, conditions which 
I t everyone can make her own and so laun- 
dry work remains a perplexity in most city and 
untry households. 

[he city laundry sends home your clothes 
bleached a dazzling white, buat they fall to 
pieces rapidly; the village laundry usuatly 
shows less skill in laundering and a tendency 
to mix your garments with those ef your 
neighbors. The city washerwoman with ut- 
most skiil cannot entirely overcome the smoke 
and dust that begrims her carefully washed 
clothes while in the country the freedom to 
whiten the clotbes in clear grass plots is coun- 
teracted sometimes by 

A LIMITED WATER SUPPLY. 

Unless we build a house to our minds at con- 
siderable expense something will be lacking to 
make it perfect but it ought not to be an ample 
supply of water. The woman who must draw 
hard water trom a well should be pardoned if 
she “strikes.” Plenty of water and a drain 
aid to carry it off a considerable distance from 
the house will go far more towards comfort 
than a piazza or bay window on the front part 
of the house. But with all the essentials for 
doing the work, washing day very generally re- 
tains its right to the title of *‘blue Monday.” 
It need not be so if good management is 
used, unless one is an invalid and incapa- 
ble ot doing an average day’s work, for wash- 
ing day need not exceed any other day in 
Taligae. 

This is not theory but something found out 
by actually doing the work, for we do not the- 
orize in the “Interests,” but on the contrary 
tell how something has been and can be done, 
not exceptionally, but as a rule. 

To return to the wash-tub, do not have it set 
so high as to prevent free use of the arms in 
rubbing, or so low as to cause an aching back 
trom bending over. Have three tubs, then 
there will be no delay in drawing rinsing water, 
for clothes should be pat through two tubds of 
water after the one in which they are washed. 

I have little 

FAITH IN WASHING MACHINES 
for family use, they require too much power to 
turn them and in time are sure to become “‘lum- 
ber” in the garret. 

If there are broken places on the wash board 
pound taem down smoothly or the clothes will 
ye torn. The wasb boiler must be kept from 
rusting and leaking by care in rinsing and dry- 
ing after it has been used. Never use it for 
jther purposes, some housewives will ruin a 
new boiler in a few weeks by using it for soap 
making, coloring, to catch rain water in, to 
serve as a bread box, or to keep fruit in. 

Sometimes a wringer becomes so hard to 
turn thativ is no real help. It may need oiling 
which must be done sparingly with machine 
o!l, or it may need cleaning with kerosene, after 
which it must be wiped clean and oiled. Then 
run an old but clean cloth through it until it is 
perfectly clean. The stickiness on the rollers 
can be removed by rubbing with kerosene and 
then with a clean cloth. 

A recent work on housekeeping contains @ 
chapter upon laundry work, and although in 
other respects the book is extremely progres- 
sive in its directions, the manner of washing is 
identical with that of fifty years ago. One is 
advised by this book to “ rub the clothes in one 
water soaping the soiled places, repeat the 
operation in a second tub of water, then put 
them in a boiler of cold water, again soaping 
all the discolored places. Let them come to 
the boiling point, take out and drop into clear 
water, wash again thoroughly, turning each 
piece wrong side out, then put them in another 
water made blue with a ball of indigo.” It is 
hard to believe that any housekeeper of the 
present time would waste her strength in this 
long laborious process and yet harder to think 
@ popular writer on housework should recom- 
mend it. 

We have a greater variety of soaps than in 
olden times when such a long process seemed 
essential to good washing, and we have various 
other aids to getting rid of dirt. 

Failing to get any exact recommendation of 

KEROSENE AS A WASHING FLUID 

the writer has given it a thorough test. The 
‘lothes are first soaked over night and wrung 
out in the morning. Into a boiler halt filled 
with water shave half a bar of good laundry 
soap, and after the water is hot add two table- 
spoonfuls of kerosene. Let this come to a boil, 
and when the water actually boils drop in a tew 
pieces of the washing. Let them remain about 
fifteen minutes, adding others only wheu the 
water bubbles. Take out, look over the bands, 
hems, and most soiled places, rubbing them 
when necessary, rinse in two waters, the last 
with a little blueing in it. If u second boiler of 
clothes is washed add more soap and 
kerosene to the water. If the kerosene is added 
to cold water it does not so readily mingle as 
when added to the hot soap suds, thus forming 
anemulsion. This way requires little rubbing, 
and sheets, pillow slips, napkins and such arti- 
cles as are little soiled, need no rubbing. The 
secret is, haye the emulsion boiling, not merely 
hot, and rinse thoroughly. One womaa will 
make clothes look twice as clean as another 
using the same amount of water. She does 
this by not crowding the tubs full and rinsing 
but four or five pieces at once. If water is 
abundant do not be sparing of it, and, on the 
contrary, use no blueing rather than a speck too 
much, for it is an uncertain article. Some of 
the finest laundresses never use it but add a 
teaspoonful of powdered borax to the tub of 
rinsing water. 

It is economy to buy a good quality of soap 
for laundry purposes. It is better to buy a ten 
cent bar and use half of it than use a whole bar 
of cheap five-cent soap. 

WASHING FLUIDS AND POWDERS 
that are highly recommended consist largely of 


TRY NEW 





sal-soda, and as this contains from four to five 
times as much alkali as ordinary hard soap, it 
should be used with care. All powders and 
soaps having printed directions upon the wrap- 
per will give the best results when used exactly 
as directed. A neglect to follow rules may set 
the dirt and disgust one with labor-saving meas- 
ures, for housekeepers, by varying a little 
from rules, by failing to be exact, bring upon 
themselves much hard work. Guess-work is 
almost the bane of housework. 

Some laundries, especially those of the 
Chinese, can be located before you reach them 
by the strong smell of chloride of lime used in 
bleaching the shirts and collars. In the coun- 
try the sun accomplishes slowly what the town 
laundry must do by means of chemicals if, as 
now frequently done, they do your wo1k 
“while you wait,” or at least in an hour or so. 
However good the effects of the elements in pu- 
rifying and bleaching it is wastetul to leave 
clothes flapping on the lines exposed to all 
weathers after they are well dried and have had 
a few hours sun. The old-fashioned rubbing 
and bleaching day after day in the sun wore out 
more clothes than all the new fangled powders 
and soaps. But clothes lasted longer some one 
remarks. We know this only by tradition, 
which throws a glamour over all the results of 
old-time housekeeping, but we do know that 
our modern cotton, both web and thread for 
sewing, will not bear harsh usage and a vig 
orous washerwoman of the old persuasion has 
more than once ruined laces and embroideries 
for me by rubbing them on a board and twist- 
ing them in her hands as the wrung them. 


TO WASH FLANNELS PROPERLY 


soak them in in warm soap suds for a half 
hour than wash by squeezing rather than rub- 
bing; rinse in water of the same temperature. 
Transferring from hot to cold water and rub- 
bing soap directly onto flannel causes it to 
tull in a short time. Very nice housekeepers 
insist that clothes hung out hap hazard are a 
disgrace and the line certainly does look better 
when all of a kind are hung together. The 
main object is to hang them so they will dry 
best, and if the baby is crying or the dinner 
burning it isn’t wise to stand sorting over your 
basket to find a stray towel or shirt to hang 
with the others of its kind. Use plain wooden 
clothes pins and keep them dry in a bag or bas- 
ket where they will beclean. If they are al- 
lowed to remain wet they will leave a black 
mark upon clothes. Take the clothes line in 
each week after the clothes are dry, but it is 
convenient to have an old piece left out perma- 
nently for drying odd pieces, for dish towels or 
airing clothes. The galvanized wire line is 
recommended for use only for its convenience ; it 
is thought to wear out fine clothes. 

A subscriber asks huw to take out mildew. 
I fear any answer will be too late for present 
use as most stains yield to immediate treatment 
of the right kind but if they have been dipped 
in water or in soap and water they are general- 
ly set beyond remedy. On finding a fresh 
spot of mildew dip it at once into some butter- 
milk and let it remain in it until the stain has 
disappeared. 

IF INK IS SPILLED 

take a dish of sweet milk and wash the article 
as in so much water. Ifthe ink is spilled on 
the carpet take a sponge wet in the milk and 
rub the spot; squeeze the sponge into another 
dish and wetting again in the milk repeat the 
process. Not long ago I removed the entire 
contents of an ink bottle which little fingers 
bad overturned in a twinkling in the centre of a 
new carpet. After every trace of the ink was 
removed the spo; was allowed to dry and pre- 
sented no discoloration excepting a slightly 
oily look; this was removed with a little nice 
soap and warm water and no trace was left. 
Berry and fruit stains are readily removed by 
drawing tho strained portion over the top of a 
pail and pouring boiling water through it until 
the spots entirely disappear. 

Have a good wholesome dinner on washing 
day and rather than have everything hurried 
and flavored with soap suds, set aside the 
washing to finish in the afternoon lest there be 
apparent truth in what a certain writer said 
who declared that “history is full of domestic 
tragedies whose origin may be directly traced 
to steaming soap suds, cold dinners and ill- 
laundered linen.” 


MAKING SOAP. 


HARD SOAP. 

Would it be convenient for you to print again a 
recipe for making hard soap? Mrs. T. 

Swanzea, N. H. 

To make hard soap with concentrated lye or 
potash, the grease must be free from rinds and 
scraps, for the cleaner the grease the better the 
soap will be. Empty a pound-can of lyeinto a 
kettle with one quart of cold water, stir with a 
stick until it dissolves, then let it cool. Melt 
six pounds of clean grease and pour the cold 
lyeinto the melted grease gradually until it is 
thoroughly mixed and has the consistency of 
honey. Then pour into moulds. Be careful 
not to use over six pounds of grease. 





STRONG SOFT SOAP. 


This is good for scrubbing and coarse clean- 
ing. Dissolve three pounds of potash (in bulk, 
not in cans) in three quarts of water. Put the 
lumps of potash in an old dish, pour boiling 
water on it and let it stand on the stove until 
dissolved, which will take some time. Put 
three pounds of grease in a tub or keg, and 
when the potash is dissolved pour it on the fat, 
stir well with a stick, and leave it. Next day 
pour on a gallon of boiling water slowly and 
stir well. Do this every morning until the soap 
comes; this will be when it turns to a stiff jellv 
when cold. In ten days it will be ready for use. 
One pound of concentrated potash will make 
three gallons of soft soap, but must be boiled. 

Brattleboro, Vt. LizzIz. 





HOW TO DISPOSE OF SURPLUS GREASE. 


Take a small iron kettle, dissolve in sufficient 
water one pound of Babbitt’s potash, put in 
your surplus grease, pork rinds, etc; let it 
stand upon the stove until it is all eaten up. 
Potash is put up in tin cans and upon each can 
a label giving full directions, but I find that it 
needs more potash and less grease for good 
strong soap. H. D. B. 


A GOOD HARD SOAP. 


The New York Tribune advises making hand 
soap according to these directions: “Put six 
pounds of washing soda and three of unslacked 
lime in a tub, add two ounces of borax, and 
pour over it about five gallons of boiling water. 
Let this stand till morning. Inthe morning 
pour off the clear water that rises into a boiler, 
being careful to leave the dregs inthe tub. Set 





the boiler containing the solution on the stove, 
and when it is warm add six pounds of clean 
rendered soap fat. Let the mixture boil twenty 
minutes, then try it by cooling a little. If it 
seems hard when cold the soap is ready to pour 
out. A square stationary tub is the best place 
if you have no moulds. Cut the soap into even 
bars as soon as it is cooled, and lay it away for 
at least three months to dry and become firm 
and hard. 


SOFT SOAP WITH POTASH. 

Miss Parloa tells in the ‘Kitchen Companion” 
how to make soft soap and advises trying out 
soap grease and straining it into old five-pound 
lard pails. One of these pailfuls of grease will 
make nine gallons of soft soap according to her 
rule. Put into a large kettle a pound can of 
Babbitt’s potash and one quart of water. Place 
on the fire and boil fifteen minutes. At the end 
of that time add five pounds of grease and boil 
slowly an hour longer, stirring frequently with 
a stick. At the end of an hour pour the boiling 
mixture into a large soap-tub. Stir into this 
two gallons of hot water. In about fifteen min- 
utes add two more gallons of bot water. Stir 
well and add four gallons and a half of water, 
this last quantity may be hot or cold as suits 
your convenience. Stir the soap three or four 
times in the next hour. When cold it will be 
thick and white. 


MALACHI AND MYSELF. 


BY ANNE GARDNER HALE. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


Weeks wenton. I continued teaching but 
school had lost its charms, and I was in a 
gloomy, restless condition. Mr. Gallshan's 
name was not mentioned, yet 1 knew he was 
often in my mother’s thoughts; he was scarcely 
ever out of my mind. Simon said une day he 
was afraid the school didn’t suit me. ‘Oh, yes, 
it does,” my mother quickly replied. ‘It is the 
best thing for her just now. [’m glad she has 
it to occupy her mind. But Rose, you can’t do 
better than to employ your spare minutes in 
doing something for the club. ‘fake the ‘Drama 
of Exile’ and write an abstract of it. It will fit 
in well with your present train of thought, I 
guess.” 

Glad to divert my mind from the one harrass- 
ing subject I took her advice and applied my- 
self to the task. Reading the poem slowly I 
came to the words— 


“Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service that thou renderest. Such a crown 
I set upon thy head,—Christ witnessing, 
With looks of prompting love.” 


A flood of light seemed poured into my soul 
as I read and re-read the lines. ‘‘I’ll take that 
crown,” said I to myself, and going directly to 
my mother asked if I might write Mr. Gallishan 
that I changed my mind and was ready to do 
as he wished. 

“Certainly not,” she replied sternly. It 
would be highly improper. Bat I’m glad you 
have come to your senses, Rose. If he should 
ever happen toask you again, which is very 
doubtful—most men would not—why, you’!l 
answer him properly, I hope.” 

Soon after this Simon had news of the death 
of his sister’s husband, Mr. Winchester, in 
Iowa. Mrs. Winchester was left with three 
grown up daughters, and wrote that she would 
like to come and keep house and look after his 
comfort the rest of her life. Heread us this 
letter, and then looked enquiringly at my 
mother. 

“Set her come, by all means,” she said. 
‘““You have been very kind to harbor us so long 
as you have. Rose needs a change. I mean 
she shall have a rest after Thanksgiving, and 
then we’ll see about making a home for our- 
selves.” 

He said he couldn’t think of losing us. 

“Oh! I won’t go far from you, Simon,” she 
returned. ‘‘You may be sure we shal! want to 
see you often.” 

It was decided that Mrs. Winchester should 
come early in December, and we began to make 
plans accordingly. My mother said she wished 
to have all her children with her on Thanks- 
giving-day to lessen the sadness which, with its 
memories, it would no doubt bring. So she 
sent invitations before October closed. In due 
time came responses; all would be present un- 
less something unforseen took place. 

Candace and myself made the arrangements 
which such a large addition to our household 
required. 

Richard came, but not his wife and children; 
Frank and his family, and Philip, also; the 
morning train broughtthemall. About halfan 
hour afterward, when the most important 
questioning to and fro was ended, a fine barouche 
drew up to the door. I ran to see who it con- 
tained, and was amazed beyond expression to 
behold Mali—Mr. Gallishan, Mr. Harmon, our 
minister, and an elderly lady. 

I was charmed by the sweet smile and silvery 
voice of the lady whom Mr. Galiishan intro- 
duced with great dignity as his mother; but, 
blushing painfully and trembling with mortifi- 
cation and dread, I led the way to the parlor. 
These new arrivals were greeted with great 
effusion. Everybody seemed very merry, my 
mother merriest of all. 

‘How can she!” I said to myself, remember- 
ing the last Thanksgiving and its deep sorrow. 
Looking from one to another in silent bewilder- 
ment I soon saw they were forming themselves 
into a semi-circle, while my mother left the 
room. She immediately retured, bringing the 
hat and shawl that I wore on the memorable 
picnic. 

“Daughter Rose,” said she very gravely, “I 
wish to see you married, andin this suit. Let 
me help you.” 

Dizzy with delight, yet wondering if it were 
not all a dream, I suffered her to place the hat 
on my head, Mali—Mr. Gallishan, quickly fold- 
ing the shawl about me. I could not raise my 
eyes for shame as wellas joy. But I felt that 
his face was near mine and aglow with happi- 
ness. 

“Now,” continued my mother, laying her 
hand affectionately on Malachi’s head, while he 
was yet stooping to pin my shawl, ‘“‘Mr. Har- 
mon, please give me this young man for my son.” 

A solemn stillness had taken the place of the 
previous merriment, and in the silence, Mr. 
Harmon’s clear, measured tenes beginning the 
marriage service thrilled me with fearful awe, 
and I was near fainting. Malachi seemed to 
divine my feelings, for he drew my arm within 
his with a gentle pressure that reassured me, 
and the surging tides of life resumed their 
wonted course. With a heavy sigh that could 
not be repressed, I ventured one glance at his 
face. The proud look of manly defiance that I 


‘saw in his full, grey eyes gave me courage to 


get through the remainder of the service calmly. 

The morning had been cloudy, but, just as 
Mr. Harmon pronounced the benediction, the 
sun broke through the clouds, and, filling the 
room with brightness, seemed especially to en- 
velope my mother, Malachi and myself with its 
cheer. 

At the close of the service-my mother kissed 
me with unusual tenderness. “Forgive me, 
dear,” she said, “for contriving this v;ithout 
your knowledge. It has perhaps been a severe 
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punishment; but I think a salutary one—and 
one that you needed.” 

“Ah! but I was in the plot, too!” said Mala- 
chi triumphantly. ,,And I chose the dress.” 

Just at this instant Candace, with the celerity 
of a jack-in-the box, popped up from behind the 
piano, and executed an impromptu dance, ana 
with one grand pirouette she brought herself 
into our vicinity with—‘You cawn’t broke lub, 
Miss Rose.” A knowing shake of the head, 
and then—“I done tole you, ’torrer long time 
"gO, de genman send he onliest dispects ’n’ lub, 
—you rermumber? ’N’I tuk ’em right smart 
dat day, ’n’ toted ’em, all same, in my woice,— 
’n’ you yearde ’em strait true.” 

“Oh, yes. I remember, Candace,” I replied. 
“And also what you said you had read in his 
eyes.” 

Then I had to explain all this to Malachi; 
which I did as hastily as possible, for the com- 
pany were pressing round us with congratula- 
tions—Malacbi’s mother thanking me, also, for 
the great pleasure and comfort she felt per- 
suaded I should bring into her life. There 
were tears in her eyes as she spoke, and then 
embraced me warmly. 

In spite of my inappropriate dress all de- 
clared it to be a very pretty wedding. It cer- 
tainly was a very happy one, and its sunshine 
still brightens and blesses my life. 

THE END. 


BLOCK LACE. 


WITH INSERTION TO MATCH. 

Chain 20 stitches. 

lst row—Make a shell of three trebles, 2 
chain, 3 trebles in the fourth stitch, chain 15, 
similar shell in last stitch. 

24 row—Chain 3, shell in shell (always), 
chain 15, shell, 1 treble in last treble of shell, 
chain 3. 

3d row—Shell, chain 15, shell, chain 2, shell 
in the three chain at the end. 

4th row—Shell, chain 2, 2 trebles between the 
shells, chain 2, shell, chain 15, shell, 1 treble, 
chain 3. 

5th row—Shell, chain §, make 1 double over 
all the loose chains, chain 3, make § trebles in 
the 8 chain, * chain 3,1 treble in each of the 8 
trevles, repeat from * until there are 4 rows, 
forming a block. Then make the lower shell, 
* chain 2, 2 trebles in hole; repeat once; chain 2, 
shell. 

6th row—Shell, * chain 2, 2 trebles in first 
hole ; repeat twice, chain 2, shell, chain 15, shell, 
1 treble, chain 3. 

7th row—Shell, chain 15, shell, * chain 2, 2 
trebles in first hole, repeat 3 times, chain 2, 
shell. 

8th row—Shell, * chain 2, 2 trebles in first 
hole, repeat 4 times, chain 2, shell, chain 15, 
shell, 1 treble, chain 8. 

9th row—Shell, chain 15, shell, * chain 2, 2 
trebles in first hole, repeat 5 times, chain 2, 
shell. 

10th row—Shell, * one double in first hole, 
shell in next, repeat 3 times, and begin the sec- 
ond block at chain § in fifth row. Make the l 
double in the end of the first block over all the 
chains, and end with the upper shell, 1 treble, 
chain 3. 

1lth row—Shell, chain 15, shell; begin at the 
second row. 

Insertion can be made like the upper part by 
omitting the point. In that case make a treble 
in the end treble, and chain 3 on the lower edge 
as was done above. 

This is a handsome lace for decorative pur- 
poses, for curtains, tea-cloths and bureau 
scarfs. 








ABOUT WOMEN. 


In six states a woman is eligible to any edt- 
cational office. 

Chicago has attached to its corps of sanitary 
police five women whose duty it is to inspect 
factories and tenements, for the protection of 
working women. 

Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, who has 
written seventy-nine stories and novels, and 
earned over $100,000 by her pen, thinks she 
might have aided mankind in general far more 
by writing some sweet, pathetic ballad. 


According to law, 2 woman who keeps a 
post-office is a postmaster, and a postmistress is 
a creature without a legal existence. This is 
one of the 17,342 absurdities of terminology 
discovered in our laws, according to the latest 
census. Another, and a similar one, is com- 
mitted in this city, where a lady who has 
charge of a grammar school in Roxbury is offi- 
cially designated ‘“‘master.” 





HOST AND GUEST. 


It is a tribute to both sides when people of 
different families can stay a fortnight in eaci 
other’s houses and part with as high regard as 
when they met. But whether your beds and 
cooking are to your friend’s liking or not, 
whether her manners suit your notions or not, 
one rule is binding on both if you would con- 
sider yourselves well-bred—that the confidence 
between host and guest is sacred. 

Your guest is not to be “talked over” after 
she leaves; neither the holes in her stockings, 
nor ber soiled petticoats, nor the way she lay 
abed mornings, nor tbe way she liked to attract 
aitention, nor her appetite for Baldwin apples, 
any more than she is to report what a shabby 
table you kept, or how dull the evenings were, 
or what a curious old lady your deaf aunt was. 
—Anna Maria’s Housekeeping. 








Always treata common cold with great re- 
spect. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred it 
will get well anyway, but the hundredth cold, 
if neglected, may lead tobronchitis, pneumonia, 
or consumption. It is best to take no such 
chances. 





Don’t trifle with patent medicines. It you 
are sick enough to need any medicine at al), 
beyond the simple household remedies familiar 
to all, you are sick enough to need the attend- 
ance of a physician. 





"WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO’S ~ 
IMPROVED 


utter 
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olor. 


EXCELS 's PURITY 
BRIGHTNESS 


Always gives a bright natural color, never 
turnsrancid. Will notcolorthe Buttermilk. 





BEST is what you want, and you must have Wells, 
Richardson & Co’s IMPROVED BUTTER. COLOR. 
For sale everywhere, Manufactory, Burlington, Vt, 


BABY PORTRAITS.- 


A Portfolio of beautiful baby _ 
tures from life, printed on e 
plate paper by patent photo 
process, sent free to Mother of 
any agg Be we within a zone. 
Every other wants these 

ictures ; send atonce. Give 

by’s name and 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 


BURLINGTON, VT. 
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PERRY Davis 


PAIN-KILLER 


which is kept by every 
druggist in the land: 


‘Natural and Artificial Duck-Culture.” 
[tise BOOK is a complete trea- 











tise on the culture of ducks, 
with illustrations of breeding 
and brooding houses; cuts of eggs | 
in all stages of incubation, ete. | 
Giving also an experience of near- 
ly thirty’ years by the author. 





Price 50 cents 
JAMES RANKIN: 
South Easton, Mass. 
ANY PART FOR A 
Mowing Machine, Horse Rake, 
Plow or Lawn Mower. Show 
this to your hardware Dealer 
or send us, express paid, the broken part to be du- 
plicated. Catalogue free. The Whitman & 
Barnes Mfg Co., Boston, MASs. 





IMPORTANT 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
OUR GRANGE HOMES 








WOMEN'S INTERESTS 


| 


| a handsome pickle stand of colored glass with 


PREMIUM LIST. 


teaders of this paper receive in four is- | 
sues more reading designed especially for 
women than they do in many of the cheap 
monthly domestic publications which owe | 
much of their size to advertising matter. 
This Women’s Interests’ page is fresh every 
week ; it treats of timely topics and inci- 
dents and of every kind of work in its sea- 
son. New features will be added and 
nothing which is of even slight interest to 
women will be overlooked. Theaim is to | 
make the page reliable and helpful rather 
than sensational or trashy. 

Everyone is welcome to write for the 
Interests, if no more than to send a favorite | 
recipe, a personal comment, or a question. 
Anything will be welcome. 

This department has proved so very | 
popular that we wish to make a special | 
effort to bring its good things to the atten- | 
tion of a widely increasing circle of read- | 
ers. As we believe that none can present | 
the claims of the paper so forcefully and so 
candidly as those to whom it is familiar 
and who have received benefit from its | 
wet aly visits—we wish to have them act as 
agents and canvassers for us. But we do 
not expect them to work for nothing; to 








remunerate them for the labor we offer as | 
} 


premiums some reliable articles, useful in 
every household, which the editor of the 
Women’s Interests page has personally 
selected for their desirability, and person- 
ally recommends. Most of them are jn 
practical use by her. 

All of these offers are to old subscribers, 
who, in addition to continuing their own 
subscriptions, send in new subscriptions of 
the number and for the time indicated. It 
will not answer the requirements for one 
member of a family to stop his subscription 
and order the paper sent to some other 
member. 

LEMON SQUEEZER. 


For one three months’ subscription at 50 
cents we will send the glass lemon squeezer 
used and recommended by the Cooking school. 
This useful article fits the top of an ordinary 
cup ortumbler. Place half a lemon upon the 
point of the squeezer, then by a few turns of the 
wrist all the juice is extracted, entirely free 
from seeds and pulp. 


COFFEE MAKER. 


For one three months’ subscription at 50 
cents we will send the “Perfect Coffee Maker.” 
This little invention allows the full strength of 
the coffee to be extracted and also measures the 
amount to be used. 


SHEARS, 


For one year’s subscription at $2.80 we will 
send a pair of eight-inch shears with plated 
blades and Japannod handles. 

GRIDDLE. 


Forone year’s subscription at $2.00 we will 
send « patent cake griddle which fits any stove. 
It heats in five minutes and cakes can be baked 
On it twice as rapidly as upon an old-fashioned 
griddle. The cakes are of uniform size and 





| pat, the steam rises and passes 


| platters, and a bowl are included. 


Experiment Station analysis makes 
the Fertilizing Value of a ton of 


“CLEVELAND” LINSEED MEAL 


$24.04 after it has been fed. 





As a concentrated Fodder ingredient it has no 
superior. 





Manufacturers, 
THECLEVELAND LINSEED OILCO. 
Cleveland, O. 
For Car Load and Ton Price, address 
P. O. BOX 539, Worcester, Mass. 


THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 


has a prominent centre at the publishing house of 
Oliver Ditson Company. 


For Singing Classes they offer SONG 








HA R- 


| MONY, a thoroughly good book by L, O. Emer- 


SON. 192 pages, 125 tunes and songs, and the 
elements. (60c; $6 doz ) 

For Choirs and Singing Classes, JEHOVAH’S 
PRAISE, by L. O. EMERSON. A grand, good 
book, with 320 pages, 145 hymn tunes, 70 anthems, 
motets and chants, and 70 songs and glees. (31; 
$9 doz.) 


For Piano Teachers we print and sell yearly 
many thousands of RICHARDSON’S EW 
METHOD ($3); of N. E. CONSERVATORY 
METHOD (83); and of MASON & HOADLEY’S 
SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS ($3); and also com- 
mend very highly MASON’S TECHNICAL EX- 
ERCISES (#2.50). 

Schools Cannot do Better than to use SONG 
MANUAL, by L. O. EmErRsoNn, BOOK 1 (30c; $3 
doz.); BOOK 2 (40c; $4.20 doz.), and BOOK 3 (5(c; 
$4.80 doz.) 


Seminaries and High Schools use largely such 


| books as SONG GREETING or SONG HAR 
| MONY (each 60c; $6 doz.) 


Kindergarden Teachers use more and More our 


| beautiful KINDERGARTEN CHIMES (#1.25), or 


our SONGS AND GAMES FOR LITTLE ONES 


($2.) 
Any Book Mailed for Retail Price.. 
OLIVER DITSON 
COMPANY, Boston. 


POULTRY FOOD 








— 


Trade Mark. 


HOLLIS’ CANNED MEAT FOR POULTRY. 


Will make hens lay! 
Will make chickens grow! 


AND GOOD FOR 
MOUL/TING FOWLS. 


This food is strictly fresh meat, carefully cooked, 
ground fine, seasoned and hermetically sealed in 
8-tb cans. Being ground fine,it can be readily 
mixed with soft food, and fed so as to give each 
fowl an equal share. Price 30 cts. per can, $3 per 
doz. Address HOLLIS DRESSED MEAT & 
WOOL CO., 20 North St., Boston, Mass. Mention 
paper. 








thickness and thus pake evenly. No more 
practical premium is offered in our whole list. 


SCRUBBING BRUSH. 


For one thxee montbs’ subscription at fifty 
cents we will send the Ladies’ Friend Scrub 
Brush. This brush has a long handle in a re- 
volving socket, making it adjustable to any 
position, end adding greatly to its convenience. 
By its use the labor of scrubbing floors is re- 
duced one half. 


STEAM COOKER. 


For two new subscribers at $2.00 each we wil' 
send the Paragon Steam Cooker. Tais cooker 
has two compartments, which offer the advan- 
tage of boiling and steaming at the same time. 
While boiling whatever is placed in the lower 
round and 
thr.ugh the steamer and cooks the food placed 
above. The odor of boiling beef, cabbage, on- 
ions and other strong-flavored foods is kept out 
of the room while the steamer is in use. 

PICKLE STAND AND TONGS. 


For two new subscribers at $2.00 we will send 


silver base and handle, accompanied with silver 
tongs. 
A FRUIT STAND. 

For two new subscribers at $2.00 each we wil! 
send a fruit stand nine inches in height, the 
bowl of crystal glass, with standard and base o! 
chased silver. 

A FRUIT DISH. 


For two new subscribers at $2.00 each we wiil 
send a large fruit dish of colored glass with si! 
ver base and handles. This is a low, round 
dish, and is by some preferred to the tall fruit 
dish. 

A COMPLETE TEA-SET. 


For three new subscribers we are enabled, by 
an especial arrangement with one of the largest 
importing houses in Boston, to send a complete 
tea-set. These tea-sets of cream-colored Eng- 
lish ware are decorated in either of three tints, 
—biue, brown or pink, and contain 56 pieces of 
the latest design. A teapot, sugar bowl, pitcher, 
12 plates, 12 cups, 12 saucers, 12 sauce-dishes, 2 
This is the 
most wonderful bargain ever offered by any 
newspaper. 

A GLADSTONE TABLE LAMP. 


For three new subcribers at $2.00 each we 
will send a handsome table lamp. This lamp 
ives @ more brilliant white light than any 
lamp made, it is handsomely finished in goid or 
nickel and is easily kept in order. 
SIX TABLE KNIVES AND xURKS. 


With four new subscribers at $200 each we 
will send six table knives and forks. 
CARVING 8ET. 


For four new subcribers at $2.00 each we will 
send a carving set consisting ot knife with eight- 
inch blade, a fork and steel, all having buck- 
thorn handles and made from best Norway 
steel. 

A PARLOR LAMP, 

For five new subscribers at $200 each vw 
will send a handsome parlor lamp. It has t! 
same powerful burner as the table lamp, hat is 
made more ornamental for parlor use; it is fin- 
ished in gold or antique bronze. 

FRUIT EVAPORATOR. 


For four new subscribers at $2.00 each we 
will send the “U.S.” Cook Store Frait Evapo- 
rator. This evaporator has been thorough! y 
tested and does all that it claims todo. It can 
be used on any stove and no extra fire wii! be 
required while using it. The metal base meas- 
ures 22x16 inches and the height is 26 inches. 
The trays are sliding and contain twelve square 
feet of surface. Fruit dried in this evaporator 
retains much of its natural color and flavor 
and is kept free from dust and insects. It 
works rapidly and a large amount of fruit can 
be dried ina few days. This is a good oppor- 
tunity for several families to each get a copy of 
the paper and a share in the use of the evapo- 
rator. 

A HANDSOME DINNER SET. 


For eight new subscribers at $2.00 we wi 
send a dinner set ot 112 pieces decorated with 
wild rose pattern in either brown, blue or pink. 
This set includes 12 dinner plates, 12 breakias 
plates, 12 tea plates, 12 soup plates, 12 frui 
saucers, 12 individual butters, 2 vegetable 
dishes, 1 large platter,2 covered dishes, 1 cov- 
ered butter and drainer, 1 sauce boat, 1 pickle 
dish, 1 sugar bowl, 1 cream pitcher, 1 bowl, 12 
handled teacups and 12 saucers. This oppor. 
tunity to fill achina closet with ware of the 
latest design should tempt many housekeepers 
to make the effort to gain it. ; 


A SEWING MACHINE. 
For fifteen new subscribers at $2.00 each we 


will send a strong, light-rnnning, lock-stitch 
machine, handsomely finished and made in 
every part of the best materials. In its princi- 
pal features it is like the popular Singer ma 
chines with several new improvements not 
found in the Singer. This machine needs n 
a ee many subscribers who have a! 
ready availed themselves of a former premiun 
offer, and who have been uniformly wel! picasea 
with the machine and its work. Itis the same 
style of machine that has been sold for fifty 





dollars. " 
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AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 
Rates 15 cents per line, with aliberal dis- 
ount for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each other of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 


ments forashort space asa single line, cash in 
sdvance. Seven words average a line. 





TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


a. +++. » NASHUA, N. H. 

F. W. CHEEVER, . . . WALDEN, V7. 

A. W. WINGATE, . , , 80uTH ELIOT, ME. 

M, P. RICHARDSON, . ATHOL CENTRE, MAss. 
W.H. HAMMOND,,. , . ELLIOTT, CONN. 
M.W.NYE,...... ».NASHUA,N.H. 

W. WILLIAMS,. . | W. RANDOLPH, VT. 
GEO .A. ROGERS,. . . W. UPTON, 88. 


Are duly authorized agents of this paper and will 
canvass for subscribers and collections in New 
England. Subscribers are requested to forward 
their subscriptions without waiting for the agent 
to call, The date on their label will always show 
how far they have paid up. 
$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single copies five cents; for sale by all 
newsdealers, and at the office of publication. 
he first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 
pr °s Wednesday evening. 








That was a splendid paper you gave us last 
week writes more than one member of the milk 
producers’ union to the editor. 





No alien should own a single foot of Ameri- 
can territory says Lecturer Bowen of the Con- 
necticut State grange. 





Who says that the principle of co-operation 
is not deeply enrooted into the present age? Six 
Worcester county towns are considering the 
advisability of a co-operative poor farm. 





Breeders sometimes find it profitable to 
‘*boom” certain families or strains. But when 
the prices ot one strain are advanced by being 
made fashionable other strains are relatively 
depressed. Fashions and booms must have 
their day and when their days are passed those 
who have invested in them may have much 
cause for regret. 





The new editorial bureau of the national de- 
partment of agriculture is a good thing, but 
some of the documents sent out read too 
much like the ready made notices and puffs 
of the magazines. Such expressions as 
‘‘valuable,” “‘of infinite service,” “‘very full and 
complete,” can be easily supplied in any edi- 
torial sanctum. What we wantis the pith of 
the report. 


Bulletins No. 4 and 5 of the Maryland experi- 
ment station give the names of 1,488 varieties of 
plants the station has undertaken to test as to 
comparative value for general cultivation. If 
the stations can reduce the number of desirable 
varieties to a reasonable number they will have 
performed a good work. 58 varieties of cab- 
bage, 64 of sweet corn, 42 of musk-melon, 35 of 
lettuce, 64 of peas and 62 of tomatoes are many 
times more than growers need. 








No appointment has been made by President 
Harrison which has given more universal satis- 
faction than that of Hon. William T. Harris to 
be commissioner of education. Every educa- 
tional position should be entirely non-partisan 
and particular pains taken to get the best man, 
which seems to have been the case in this ap- 
pointment. The educational publications, 
notably the Journal of Education, are very en- 
thusiastic over the excellent selection that has 
been made. 





Col. J. H. Brigham, master of the national 
grange, in his talk to the farmers of New Eng- 
land has been extremely discreet and conserv- 
ative in his language. We particularly admire 
his position as regards the various business 
combinations that are so popular at the present 
time. He has no word of criticism for any of 
them merely saying that they should be a 
lesson to the farmer to go and do likewise. 
Col. Brigham is level-headed enough to appre- 
ciate the fact that it is very inconsistent to 
abuse combinations with one breath and with 
he next to urge the farmers themselves to 
combine. There is immense power in organ- 
ization, union and co-operation. The coming 
age will, we predict, be one of combinations, 
and the great problem is to be how to secure 
beneficial results witbout incurring the evils 
and dangers. 





Mr. C.§A. Lee, the editor of the Pawtucket Ga- 
z tte and Chronicle, recently said ‘‘The New 
ENGLAND FARMER is the leading, ablest and 
most progressive agricultural newspaper of the 
East,” and he also claimed for the Farmer and 
Homes an editorial staff superior to that of any 
other agricultural or family paper. Since then 
Mr. Lee has been elected president of the na- 
tional editorial association. We cannot of 
course take oath that the one had anything to 
do with the other; but itis a fact that when the 
members of the national association looked 
about for a level-headed, wise, discreet man to 
preside over their deliberations the coming 
year they selected Mr. Lee. Newspaper men 
generally will indorse the choice as one emi- 
nently proper to be made. 





A person not immediately interested in the 
srange and desiring to obtain information 
about its work and influence might say that the 
claims brought forth by the enthusiastic 
workers of the order would necessarily be ex- 
aggerated and overdrawn. But it seems as if 
no one could possibly question statements made 
by such a person as the veteran secretary of the 
Connecticut board of agriculture, who is a per- 
son of naturally excellent judgment, and 
whose increasing years would tend to make 
him conservative in his opinions. But his testi- 
mony to the usefulness of the grange is positive 
and unmistakable. Secretary Gold says that 
bd reason of its influence it is easy to get an 
audience of thousands to hear agriculture 
talked now where it was almost impossible to ge 
a scanty quorum twenty-five years ago. 





The Lynn Transcript, in discussing the 
weight of newspaper editorials, claims that a 
strong and well considered contribution from 
an absolutely anonymous correspondent will 
have just as much weight as the same article 
would if printed in the editorial column. We 
must differ from our esteemed contemporary. 
A paper has a certain individuality of its own; 
its editors are more or less known in the com- 
munity as persons of ability trained for that 
particular kind ot work; they are known to 
have exceptionally favorable facilities for get- 
ting at facts, and the paper has areputation to 
maintain asa wise counsellor which will make 
it careful in its statements. Therefore an edi- 
torial has a weight of authority which is no 
inconsiderabie factor in the influence of any 
piece of composition. The influence of an edi- 
orial in @ paper like the Farmer and Homes, 





for instance, with such men as Messrs. Cheever, 
Hunter and Messer on its staff would, we be- 
lieve, carry much more weight than the ideas of 
an anonymous and u known correspondent 
no matter how ably presented and argued- 





One of the very popular features of the New 
ENGLAND FARMER und GRANGE Homes for the 
last few years has beenits poultry department, 
which has been unexcelled by any similar de- 
partmentin any other agricultural paper. It 
has been of such marked excellence that it has 
brought its editor, Mr. Hunter, a large amount 
of personal reputation and popularity, aside 
from what has come tothe paper. He has, 
therefore, been selected by the enterprising firm 
of I. 8S. Johnson & Co. to edit a small monthly 
poultry journal which they have just estab- 
lished and which the ability of the editor and 
the well-known push of the publishers will 
imake an undoubted success. But this will not 
n any way interfere with Mr. Hunter’s rela- 
tions with the FARMER and Homes, and he 
will continue the best of his work through 
these columns four times a month. We have had 
subscribers say that the paper would be worth 
the subscription price if it was all blank except 
Mr. Hunter’s column, and it will continue 
equally valuable. 





During all these years the Homestead bore the 
brunt of the battle alone. The Boston agricul. 
tural papers never peeped in the farmers’ behalf- 
Latterly they have been forced to acknowledge the 
farmers’ cause. It gives us great joy that the 
Homestead has succeeded in compelling our con- 
temporaries to take up the fight. We hope they 
will ever continue to co-operate with the Home- 
stead in advancing the milk producers’ welfare, 
for it is a cause that deserves the warm support of 
the entire press.— Homestead. 

The Homestead is entitled to much credit for 
its excellent work for the farmers, and we 
would not detract one scintilla from the praise 
which is due it; but the above paragraph does 
the present management of the New ENGLAND 
FARMER great injustice. This paper was not 
‘‘forced to acknowledge the farmers’ cause,” or 
“compelled to take up the farmers’ fight” by 
any outside influence. The increased interest 
which it takes in all that concerns the farmers’ 
welfare was brought about by a change of pro- 
prietors, by which the FARMER came into the 
control of a person whose sympathies are 
heartily and actively with the farmers, and who 
has attempted to place the paper in line with the 
most earnest and advanced workers for the pro- 
motion of agricultural interests. The New Eno- 
LAND FARMER is now the farmers’ active friend 
from force of its publisher’s life-long convic- 
tions, not from an eleventh-hour awakening to 
the necessity or policy of joining the procession. 
He does not change his habits and imitate some 
one else, in order to secure the farmers’ good 
will—and dollars. The Homestead should be 
just and fair as well as enterprising. 








THE BOSTON MILK SUPPLY. 
ORGANIZATION OF SECTIONS. 


Every town and neighborhood where the 
price of milk depends in any degree on the 
Boston market should have a section of the 
Union before it begins to make prices for the 
milk of the members only. The Union has 
been of great service to the farmers already, 
and it is fair to ask each milk producer to join 
and pay tbe small fee demanded for expenses. 
Milk producers in towns where there is no 
section of the Union should send word at once 
to the active secretary, A. H. Fitch of Hop- 
kinton, Mass., who will visit them as soon 
thereafter as possible. 

In the September meeting a vote should be 
taken on the question of selling the Union’s 
milk only, and not making prices for others. 

SHARP, BUT NOT FAIR. 

In almost every town where there is a section 
there are a few men who say,—“ We are with 
you, heart and hand, and will do whatever the 
union says, but we won’t put our names 
down.” 

That is, ‘‘If somebody else will fight the 
battles we will do the heavy hurrahing for 
victory.” ‘‘We will dance if somebody else 
will pay the piper.” Such men always want to 
send their grist to mill in their neighbor’s 
wagon. 

They are willing the union should put dollars 
in their pockets but not willing to pay their 
part of the expenses. 

The number of these men is generally very 
small in any one town, and there are a few 
towns whers every producer is, or was, a 
member of the union. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES EXPLAINED. 


We had supposed that the agricultural 
papers had said so much about the Boston 
milk supply that every person understood 
clearly about it; but so much of the talking 
has been to the members of the milk producers’ 
union and others immediately interested who 
are familiar with many of the details of the 
discussion, that considerable of the talk has 
been somewhat blind tu those at more of a 
distance as we have recently learned. 

To express the situation in brief the milk 
contractors in Boston are united into an asso- 
ciation though each of the different contractors 
does business on his own account and is toa 
certain extent in competition with and jealous 
of his competitors. It is with the officers of 
this contractors’ union that the officers of the 
producers’ union negotiate. As a preliminary 
matter—to simplify matters—the officers of the 
two unions agreed to a certain schedule of 
discounts from the Boston price, increasing as 
the distance from Boston increases, and ap- 
plicable to every place from which milk is 
spipped. So that there is only one price—the 
Boston price—to agree upon, instead of one 
hundred or more. These discounts are sup- 
posed to be based on the cost of transporting 
and caring for the milk, the commission of the 
contractors, etc. When the Boston price is 
settled the farmers in any town deduct the 
discount for that town; if the price for Boston 
is 32 cents per can and a man lives in a town 
where the discount is ten cents the price for 
that town is twenty-two cents. The negotia- 
tions are usually made for six months at a 
time. At the last price-fixing the contractors 
agreed to take the amount of their sales and 
ten percent more as a reserve for emergencies 
at the contract price of 32 cents per can—Bos- 
ton price—but only on condition that the pro- 
ducers would share with them any losses that 
they might incur in consequence of a surplus 
above what they sold and ten percent more. 
The loss on this surplus is ascertained by the 
contractors making it into butter and deduct- 
ing its butter value from its milk value. So 
that when the Boston price has been deter- 
mined two discounts are taken from that—the 
distance discount and the surplus discount, the 
former a fixed amount predetermined, the latter 
ascertained only at the close of the month. 

To still further muddle the case to the mind 
of an outsider is the system of grading which 
is this: If the price agreed upon for six months 
is 32 cents per can the contractors will pay a 
figure which will average 32 cents; for the 
months when the supply will probably be the 





largest they will pay perhaps 28 cents, for the 
two when the supply will run the most scant 
34 cents, and for two medium months 32 cents, 
so as to have the price bear somewhat on the 
proportion of the probable demand and gur- 
plus. 

SEND ESTIMATES. 

All the sections of the New England milk 
producers’ union are to send in their estimate 
reports by Sept. 4th or 5th at farthest, and a 
meeting of each section is to be called Sept. 14th 
or earlier for final action in regard to price. 
All records must be in the hands of the secre- 
tary by the evening of the 16th. Papers aad 
instructions will be sent to each president of 
section. 





CROPS AND WEATHER. 

The Outlook Growing More Encouraging. 

The weather-crop bulletin of the New Eng- 
land Meteorological society in co-operation with 
the United States signal service for the week 
ending Saturday, August 31st, 1889, says; The 
average temperature for the week was a little 
above normal in central Maine, northern and 
c3ntral New Hampshire, and a little below in 
Rhode Island, eastern Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. Throughout the Merrimack valley 
the minimum ranged from 38° to 41° about the 
middle of the week, but frosts were prevented 
by the prevalence of light fogs during the cool 
nights, and nu crops suffered. The precipita- 
tion during the week was far below the normal. 
There was no rainfall at all in New Hampshire, 
Vermont or western Massachusetts. There was 
an abundance of sunshine. Light fogs pre- 
vailed during the nights in valleys and along 
the coast, but these lifted with the appearance | 
of thesun. The week has been a most favor- 
able one to farming interests. The effect of 
the bright sunshine was very noticeable on all 
crops. Corn pushed forward rapidly; it is 
everywhere reported in good condition. A 
heavy crop of rowen has been secured in good 
condition. In Connecticut a fine crop of tobacco 
has been cut and hung. Beans are improving, 
but the crop will not recover from the damage 
suffered during the wet season and the crop will 
be light. Buckwheat is growing nicely. Gar- 
den vegetables, especially turnips and cabbage, 
are looking nicely; potatoes, even the late 
crop, are small and continue to rot. Apples are 
ripening three weeks earlier than usual but the 
crop is light and has suffered greatly from 
maggots ; an average crop of peaches is generally 
reported. Cranberry picking will begin next 
week and an average crop is expected. 





CO-OPERATION IN RHODE ISLAND. 

The Rhode Island creamery association ot 
Providence is beginning to be a power, and has 
a grand future before it. The wholesale milk 
dealers in that city have long done business in a 
manner even more high-handed than the Boston 
contractors. For instance, the Providence 
dealers were so thoroughly united that if any 
one of their members had any trouble with a 
farmer about milk, method of settlement, or 
anything else, the farmer was immediately 
blacklisted, and none of the others would have 
anything to do with him. Finally the farmers 
have united against this oppression, and a co- 
operative company has been formed. The 
grange has been prominent in urging this work 
forward and in securing the taking of the stock. 
One of the greatest drawbacks in the whole 
business has been the natural conservativeness 
of the farmers who have in many instances 
stood in their own light by wanting to withhold 
their assistance till the project was an assured 
success. The company was finally organized, | 
however, and was ready for business the 11th of | 
June. It is now receiving six hundred cans of 
milk per day, although it has had several | 
severe fights on its hands in order to do so. Its | 
latest victory was over the New York and New | 
England railroad; there is no anti-discrimina- 
tion law in Rhode Island, and the dealers had 
some iron-clad arrangements with the road. 
But now the farmers have a daily milk car over 
the Providence division of that road. The 
creamery receives six hundred cans of milk per 
day, but has not yet got strong enough to show 
itself very sharply in the matter of distributing 
this;product; but the milk is on hand at its 
storehouse to sell if any peddlers want it, and 
some days as high as twu hundred cans are sold. 
It has the services of an expert butter and 
cheese maker, Mr. Fitz, and whatever milk is 
unsold is made into butter and cheese. The 
cream is made into butter, and the skim milk 
and buttermilk into an enriched cheese which 
sells at such a price that the milk nets as much 
manufactured as it does sold for milk, and there 
is no scaling down the bills on account of the 
surplus. We trust the association will prosper 
and receive from the farmers the support that is 
due it, till it can absolutely dictate to the milk 
trade of the city. 











AGRICULTURAL GATHERINGS. 
CONNECTICUT STATE BOARD. 


The Connecticut board of agriculture had a 
field-day meeting at the farm and nursery of 
Stephen Hoyt’s Sons, New Canaan, Conn. 
About fifty persons investigated the orchard 
and nursery, particular interest being given to 
the new Green Mountain grape, a greenish 
grape with mild flavor, which has done well 
this season where others have failed. Secretary 
Gold is much pleased with the grape and thinks 
that its prospects are very favorable for coming 
into general use. About fifty sat down to a 
lawn dinner. Among those present were Dr. 
Hexamer and Mr. L J. Lovett. 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 


The fourth annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire board of agriculture at Boar’s Head last 
week was well attenced. It is estimated that 
fifteen thousand persons were present. Many 
prominent agriculturists of the state were pres- 
ent, and granges, tarmers’ clubs and the state 
dairymen’s association were represented. Hon. 
Moses Humphrey, president ot the board, pre- 
sided and dwelt upon the modern improvement 
in the dairy system and thought farmers would 
be better paid it more attention were given to 
this department of farm work. Charles Mc- 
Daniel, master of the state grange, thought that 
a revival of sheep husbandry and of horse rais- 
ing would be of great benefit to the state. Gov- 
ernor Goodell thought that New Hampshire 
farmers had more comforts, luxuries and ad- 
vantages than those of any other state and that 
something should be done to turn the tide of 
immigration from New Hampshire. New Eng- 
land farmers accumulate more money than 
those of the same calling in other sections of 
the union. He urged the farmers to cease 
croaking and improve the means they have to 
make New Hampshire one of the most promis- 
ing farming states in the union. Secretary Ses- 
sions of the Massachusetts board ot agriculture 
gave one of his practical common sense talks 
on the dairy. 

HORSE BREEDERS’ MEETING. 

The meeting of the Vermont horse breeders’ 
association last week was very successful. 
Though its name would imply that it was not 
of special interest to practical farmers, it is said 








by those competent to judge that it is of more 
importance financial!y to a large number of 
Vermont farmers than the state fair itself, be- 
cause of the interest which the breeders’ asso- 
ciation is creating in raising first-class horses. 
The census of 1890 will show a great gainin the 
value of horses owned in Vermont over that of 
1880. The last day there was an attendance of 
seven Or eight thousand persons and the total 
attendance was fully thirty-five thousand. The 
meeting was a success in every way. The 
sweepstake premium for stallions ten years old 
with four of their get was awarded to Aristos; 
for stallions under ten years old with four of 
their gel to Lester, 2.27; for four-year-old stal- 
lions, Aleman ; three year olds, Harry Lambert; 
two year olds, Billings; yearling stallions, 
Dukemont. 





AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


Encouraging reports of the cotton crop have 
been received. 


At the Hartford races last week Roy Wilkes 
paced a mile in 2.123. 


The Fayette (Me.) creamery is making 1200 
pounds of butter a week at the present time. 


The Cape Cod Item says that the present 
prospects indicate an average cranberry crop on 
the cape. 


George Cony of Augusta, Me., marketed 
$274 worth of potatoes from one and three- 
quarter acres of land. 


The East Granby (Conn.) creamery has 
been re-organized and the affairs placed on a 
better financial basis. 

The Maine Farmer estimates the hay crop of 
that state as a million and a half tons; twenty 
percent above the average. 


Since the first of May receipts of oleo in Bos- 
ton, owing to the Jow price of butter, have fallen 
off over forty thousand tubs. 


Lebanon, (Conn.) creamery made. 19,415 
pounds of butter in May andin June 20,700 
pounds ail of which sold to the amount of 
$8,959.45. 


Reports from correspondents and others in- 
dicate that the foliage of the trees is changing 
earlier than usual this season. In some cases 
it is quite brilliant. 

The Manchester Mirror reports a seedling 
potato the new tubers of which, instead of start- 
ing in the usual manner, start inside of the 
potato which they burst open by the force of 
thei: growth. 


The Aroostook Times says that the whole 
crops of that country were never better than 
now. The hay crop is not as heavy as last 
year, but makes up in quality what it lacks in 
quantity. Better crops of grain and potatoes 
were never raised before. 

Douglass, Mass., August 20th: Considering 
the excessive wet weather crops in this region 
are good except potatoes which rot badly. 
Corn and hay are good. Potatoes sell for about 
$1 per bushel; farmers’s butter 25 cents per 
pound; eggs, 24 cents per dozen. 

Holliston, Mass., August 20th: Feed has 
boen good all the season, and there is good 
prospect of its continuing so. Corn is looking 
well and is nearly out of the way of frost, 
potatoes are nearly ruined by rot, apples are 
scarce. The wet season prevented the ripening 
of some garden crops, but the good feed for cat~ 
tle will go tar to make up for fai lure in othe 
crops. 


Cohasset, Aug. 31: Apples very slim and 
poor. Grass were heavy but much ot it jbadly 
damaged. Pears are plenty but of poor qual- 
ity. Corn ripens slowly, and there will be 
about an average crop. Beans doing well. 
Potatoes a failure, all, or nearly all the late 
planted, and late varieties. Some decided not 
to dig at all—ali rotten Onions are about fair, 
but the maggets are eating them badly in some 
fields. 


The Plymouth county agricultural fair will be 
held Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Sept, 
18th to 20th. Among the attractions will be a 
troop of cowboys and genuine western horse- 
men and scouts, an amateur riding contest for 
ladies and gentlemen, hook and ladder tourna- 
ment, fine trotting, and sneaking by such men 
as Lieutenant-Governor Brackett, ex-Governor 
Long, Hon. W. W. Crapo, and ex-Secretary of 
Agriculture Russell. 


Hale Bros.’ peach crop is coming forward in 
a way to satisty their fondest expectations 
and reached 1100 baskets on Monday. 
Hartford takes the bulk of the crop, 
although quite a good deal of it goes 
to other large cities and towns. The 
fruit wholesales at fr m $1.50 to $1.75 per bas- 
ket and will net these enterprising nurserymen 
a good sum to remunerate them for their care- 
ful painstaking and patient waiting. The crop 
will amount to some 18,000 baskets. 





THE FAIRS. 
The Androscoggin county show in Maine 
opened Wednesday with a large amount of 
stock on exhibition and a good crowd. 


The thirty-second annual fair of the Martha’s 
Vineyard society had one hundred and forty 
head of cattle and thirty-nine head of sheep. 
The exhibition of potatoes was especially fine 
considering the ravages of rot. 


The Vermont State fair opened at Burlington, 
Tuesday, with a very large exhibit including 
three hundred cattle,one hundred and fifty 
horses, one hundred pens of sheep, and {twelve 
ofpen swine. Among the prominent exhibitors 
of cattle were Hon. Fred. Billings, of Woodstock, 
three carloads; Moulton Bros. of West Ran- 
dolph; Geo. Davis of East Montpelier; Waite 
& Nichols of Brattleboro; H. G. Clark of 
Brattleboro; L. R. Harris ot Lyndon. The 
entries for the milk contest were all Jerseys or 
grade Jerseys except C. W. Winslow’s Ayr- 
shires. Over one hundred horses have) been 
entered for the races. 





PERSONAL. 

Charles F. Farrar, son of Canon Farrar, has 
come to this country to complete his education. 

Mrs. Gladstone visited the scene of the dock 
strikers Monday and gave a check for their re- 
lief. 

Ninian W. Edwards, brother-in-law of Lin- 
coln, is dying in Springfield, Ill. He is eighty 
years old. 

Nathan Thompson of Coontoocook, N. H., 
aged seventy-six years, was found dead in a 
field last week. 

Judge Wheelock Veazey of Rutland, Vt., bas 
been appointed interstate commerce commis- 
sioner by President Harrison. 

H. H. Haaff of Chicago, Ill., is making a very 
liberal offer of a new book with twenty illus tra- 
tions with valuable information sent free. 

Mr. William O’Brien, the Irish agitator, is 
seriously ill in prison but the authorities refuse 
to allow the aitendance of his own physician. 

L. W. Ross, of the D3lwood nurseries 
Brighton, Mass., an accomplished gardener, has 
peen placed in charge of the Boston burial 
grounds. 


Chas. W. Kimball of Haverhill, Mass., has 
been quite successful this year in his peach 
growing, having an orchard of one hundred 
healthy, vigorous trees, many of which have 
been heavily loaded with first class fruit. 


Electrician Edison 1s visiting the great can- 
non builder Krupp and it is reported that as a 
result a Krupp-Edison cannon may be produced 
to be operated by electricity which will cause 
as much of a revolution in warfare as the Edi- 
son lamp has in illumination. 

O.iver Wendell Holmes celebrated his 80th 
birthday Thursday of last week. The poet's 
friends remembered the anniversary in a royal 
manner and his house was charmingly deco- 
rated with floral offerings. He is in excellent 
health and is as bright and sprightly as a man 
of middle age. 





IN GENERAL. 
The iron industries at Reading, Pa., have re- 
sumed operations. 
The public debt increased $6,076,692. during 
the month of August. 


The first train over the Dexter and Piscata- 
quis railroad was ran Monday. 

North Dakota will vote for its new constitu- 
tion the first Tuesday in October. 

The Bostons continue to lead in the base-ball 
contests but by a very narrow margin. 


China is to have steam railroads like this 
country, also electric lighting companies. 

The New York Sun doesn’t want murderers 
“hung”; it wants them “hanged.” 

Three thousand looms in Blackburn, England, 
have been stopped owing to a depression in 
trade. 

There is prospect of an important legal fight 
over the ownership of the summit of Mt. Wasb- 
ington. 

Several mining properties in Alaska, for 
which high prices were paid, have proved total 
failures. 


Several cannon buried at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, by the confederates in 1862, have been 
recovered. 

Increased attention to the economy of operat- 
ing is to be inaugurated on the Atchinson rail- 
road system. 

A Mexican boy at Albuquerque who was 
bitten by a wolf died of hydrophobia a few 
days since. 


Assistant Postmaster General Clarkson ad- 
mits 15,000 changes of postmasters since he be- 
gan his duties. 

Dissatisfied colored republicans have held a 
convention and an independent republican party 
has been organized. 

Labor day in Boston passed off quietly. The 
labor organization procession numbered about 
eight thousand men. 


The extent of the attack upon the seals can 
be realized from the fact that forty carloads of 
sealskins are on their way east from San Fran- 
cisco bound for England. 


The feasibility of an ocean cable between 
California and Australia by way of the Hawaiian 
islands is seriously considered. 


At the opening day of the general circuit 
meeting at Springfield, the 2.30 race was won 
after six heats, the best time being 2.22. 


The father of the well-known Boston adver- 
tising agent, T. H. Cahill, died in Louisville, 
Ky., this week aged ninety-four years. 

Yarmouth and Sandwich, Mass., celebrated 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
their settlement on Tuesday. 

The national encampment of the G. A. R. 
adopted resolutions declaring its complete con- 
fidence in the integrity of Pension Commissioner 
Tanner. 

A rum-seller and his bar-tender in Salem, N. 
H., attempted Tuesday night to murder a po- 
licenuan who had recently raided their estab- 
lishment. 

An animated conference of temperance repub- 
licans was held in Boston, Tuesday, but a con- 
servative feeling adverse to third party nomina- 
tions seemed to prevail. 


Great Britain has created a new East India 
Company in Africa which has obtained con- 
cessions from the Sultan of Lanzitar giving it 
virtually control of six hundred miles of coast 
line. eA.) 

The races of the Eastern Maine state fair at 
Bangor were witnessed by five thousand people. 
The 2.29 class was won by M. T. Coolen’s 
chestnut stallion Cunard, Jr., best time 2.284. 


The old favorite cyclorama, the Battle of 
Gettysburg, is exhibited again in Boston. The 
artists have gone over the entire canvas, sup- 
plying historical features not shown before. 


The Iowa Homestead predicts that beef will 
be higher in the course of a few years. Evi- 
dences are accumulating every week, it says, 
that the cattle stock of the country, as a whole, 
is decreasing. 

The bid ot a Maine ship building concern for 
constructing one of the government’s new two 
hundrej-ton cruisers was lower than the older 
and larger establishments in Pennsyvania were 
able to make. 

Tne British government has indulged in a 
shrewd movement to divide the force of the 
Home Rule people which appears to be tem- 
porarily successful by introducing an Irish 
Catholic University scheme. 


The commission appointed by the governor 
of Illinois to report upon the mining troubles 
in the northern part of the state find that it is 
impossible for the miners to subsist upon the 
wages offered by the operators 


The tatal seed of dissension has been sown 
among the Sioux Indians. It is said that Sit- 
ting Bull has avenged himself on his opponent 
and bitter enemy, John Grass, by having poison 
placed in his food, for signing away of the 
-Aands. 


The controversy between the charitable au- 
thorities in New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
by which two agents of the Bay state board of 
charity were arrested charged with unlawtully 
taking an insane pauper into New Hampshire, 
bids fair to become a celebrated interstate ques- 
tion before it is decided. 


Michael Davitt denounces the absndonment 
of a single plank of the Home Rule platform for 
a mess of Catholic university pottage. He de- 
clares that the stand taken upon this question, 
together with the vote of the Irish members on 
the royal grants, form a very sorry exhibition 
of Parliamentary opportunism. 

Five hundred favorable responses to the mer- 
chants’ week convention were received this 
morning and it is expected that next week fully 
10,000 country merchants will visit the city to 
form the acquaintauce of the large wholesaie 
supplying firms. Replies of acceptance must 
be mailed not later than Sept. 7th. The con- 
vention will be held Sept. 9th to 16th. 

The Conte de Paris has just issued a new 


political manifesto against the French republic. 
He was treated with great consideration by the 





republic on account of his liberal tendencies 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
Excelsior Ground Oyster Shells, 


Best in Quality ever put upon the Market. 
Excelsior Ground Beef Scraps, 
Dole’s Dessicated Fish, 
® Haven’s Condition Powders, 
Rust’s Egg Food, Roup Pills, 
We are New England 
Agents for the above. 
Wheat, Barley, Buck- 
wheat, .Chicken 


Bone, etc, 
Send for Price List. 


SEED AND AGRICULTURAL STORE, 
49 No Market St., Boston, Mass. 








until he began to conspire against it when he 
was first warned and then exiled. This hag 
embittered him and he has turned to be a con- 
servative monarchist of the old type. In view 
of the election close at hand he urges constitu- 
tional revision hoping that it may weaken the 
republican goyernment. 





BATAVIAN MACHINERY. 





The Manufactures of the U. 8. Wind En- 
gine and Pump Co., Batavia, Il). 





Shortly after returning from a European trip 
I visited Pittsfield, Ill., and by invitation ad- 
dressed a school, speaking upon Holland and 
my visit there. Prefatorily I asked the chil- 
dren to name some Dutch towns, and among 
others were mentioned Batavia—Dutch, though 
in Java. I spoke of the quaint old machinery 
which I had seen in the Netherlands, and of its 
giving place to the improved American and 
English makes. Laying considerable stress on 
the wooden shoes and windmills, I was about 
to describe the latter, when a boy spoke up: 

“Never mind the win’ mills ma’am! We've 
all seen ’em. Biggest part of the win’ mills 
used in these parts, an’ everywhere else I 
reckon, are made, yer know, in Batavia!” 

There was something so positive about the 
little fellow that I did pot contradict, and in- 
wardly puzzled, went on with the “‘shoes.” 

That was in 1883. Since then I have found 
that not only the “biggest part,” but the best of 
windmills are made in Batavia, Ill. The mill 
in question is the Halladay, made by the U. S. 
Wind Engine & Pump Co., and acknowledged 
the standard windmill of the world. All over 
the West, and in the South, North and East, 
and even in Europe, this mill can be seen— 
a mill made upon honor, guaranteed the most 
powerful, durable and best-regulated, storm- 
defying mill made. They are used to pump 
water for stock and dairy farms, ornamental 
and village water supply, irrigation, fire protec- 
tion, drainage, etc., and are made in eighteen 
sizes, eight to sixty feet diameter, and one-man 
to forty-horse power. Thirty-four years’ expe- 
rience of the manufacturers has resulted in pro- 
ducing a faultless mill. Those who see it in 
operation never inquire for any other make, 
and would use no other. 

The same company, however, make the U.S. 
Solid wheel mill, seven sizes, ten to twenty-two 
feet diameter, and taking the lead of all solid 
wheel mills—a class of mills generally made 
cheaply and unwieldy, but preferred by some. 
There is also the Halliday standard geared 
mill made by the same establishment in eleven 
sizes, one and one-half to forty horse power. 

The pumps that go with these mills are made 
by the same house and consist of a very com- 
plete and extensive line. The same can be said 
of their tanks, in all sizes and styles, the largest 
assortment on the market. They guarantee 
everything —corn-shellers, stalk-cutters, feed- 
grinders, tank-heaters, saw-tables, pulleys, 
hooks, jacks, etc., all unrivalled in all of the 
points of excellence, and they are legion. 

Then there are several standard hay tools for 
use in stacking out in fields and for mowing 
the hay away in barns. There is no more com- 
plete line on toe market, ranging from anti- 
friction, swivel, reversible and rod hay-carriers 
to harpoon and grapple hay-forks, pulleys, 
floor hooks, etc. All are finished in the highest 
style and are well adapted to the work for 
which they are designed. Any one using & 
Batavia bay-carrier will wonder why he has 
ever been willing to work as hard, needlessly, 
before, and in addition he will not have to pay 
out its price in repairs the first, second or third 
season. We would not like to say that “hun- 
dreds” are in use lest we underestimate, but all 
over the country there are these hay-carriers 
used every year. and every user is perfectly 
satisfied with his apparatus. 





A Brandon, Vt., subscriber writes: “I re- 
ceived the toilet case all right and am much 
pleased with it. It is all that it is represented 
to be. Everything was in perfect order. Please 
accept my thanks.” 





A West Fairlee, Vt., subscriber writes: “The 
New ENGLAND FARMER has come to us reg- 
ularly for many years. In fact I can not re 
member when it did not come,—over forty 
years, sure. We think it is bettter since the 
change of managemetn, and that you aredoing 
much to help the farmers. Every one ought to 
take your paper.” 





The old-established house of Joseph Breck & 
Sons has succeeded to ail the various agencies 
ot agricuitural implements held by C. H. 
Thompson & Co., and calls attention to the 
Oliver Chilled Plow in another column. 





The Rhode Island state fair will be held at 
Narragansett Park, Providence, September 23, 
24, 25, 26 and 27. There will be a larger num- 
ber of exhibits and greater display of cattle and 
horses than ever before. The entries are free 
and close September 17. 


SCROFULA. 


No remedy offered the public so positively eradi- 
cates scrofulous sores, humors, and impurities from 





the blood as Hood’s § epapers la. The remarkable 
cures of men, women and children prove it a reliable 
and wonderful medicine. C. 1. Hood & Co., Apoth 


ecaries, Lowell, Mass. Sold by druggists and dealers 





Do You 
Want 
A New 
Root 


Half the price of tin or shingles. Guaranteed 
water-tight on flat or stecp surface, and you or 
your man John can put iton. Sample free if you 
mention NEw ENGLAND FARMKR and 


STATE SIZE OF ROOF. 


INDIANA PAINT & ROOFING CO., 





42 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1889. 
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— has been very fair and the position of the best | and tubs; 10-1 pails in cases, 7jc; 5-Ib, 80; 3-Ib HU Amon us agencies acquired by our recent purchase of 
¢ he Markets. steers is very firm, but there are so few of them | 8jc; hams, 11@1l}o; smoked Mjhoulders, Be; N rs REMEDY Messrs CoH. Thom, son & Co’s business we consider that of the 
< and light cattle are in euch large supply that the | corned, 7c; boneless breakfast bacon, llic;| WILL CURE the Kidneys; Sm avai Pp . h 
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g0STON RETAIL PRICES. 


inside Faneuil Hall Market. 





-eooted weekly by HILTON & WoopDWARD, 
... vealand Mutton; Gro. H. RussEuu, Nos. 
No ’' 0 Poultru and Game; STURTEVANT & 


na VE 


y, Nos. 33 & 40, Beef; J. P. SQUIRE & Co., 
3 & 25, Pork, Lara and Hams; CrosBy 
*  e COu Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and 
‘ SanDSs, CURBER & Co., Nos. 88 &90, Fruit 
getables; SHATTUCK & JONES, No. 128, 
Gxo. KE. RICHARDSON & Co., No. 1, F. H. 
lo. Fruit & Nuts; Cops, BATES & YERXA, 


Sane F. H. square, Groceries. | 
gutter, Cheese and Eggs. 


N 6&8 


Butter, ¥ B— 


print + + +23 @- 28 


Best tub. 


23 @. 2 = — 


Brie,each,. ». @ 
Neufchatel, ea @ 
a 
@ 


Fair tub,.20 @. 22 APC, + # + « « 20 
sod tub, -18@-+ 20 | Fancy. ..28@. 30 
cheese.¥ hold 198. 20 
pew tb. -10@. 12 


Fruit and Berries. 


Bananas, 


25 @ 


citron, ¥ & 


Cantelopes, ea 10 @~ 15 


Cocoanut, each 5 @ 


pates, ¥ & 


le —_¥ k 25 t+] . 50 
ley b 144 @. 15 
doz 15 @- 85 
R ackberries, - 10 gS - 1 
BI eberries, # @. 


15 
80 


- 10 


10 G@. 15 | 


a TO OES 
Graf 


Figs, Wb + + 25 @- i 


) Lemons, doz 15 @. 30 
| Muskmelons,ea 8@. 10 
Oranges, ¥ dz 25g. 50 
Prunes, ¥B .6@. 25 
Peaches # doz 10@. 40 
basket. . $1 75@. 2 25 
Pears # doz .25@. 50 
Raisins,lay’sth16 @. 30 
Valencias, B 8 @. 10 
Muscatels,B10 @. 20 
Zante cur’nts,10 @ 12 


Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 








Cod dry, ¥ B. @- a Salt, ¥ kit 350 @ 5 00 
cama, # gall . @+ 60 |Lobster,¥h.. @. 12 
Halibut,sm, 7B @- 17 |Oysters . Common $1 00 
Herrings, 40. dz @. 20 ¥ gall . 140 ext 250 

soaled, ¥ DOX @~ 85 |Salmon,em. @. 30 

Mackerel— Tongues and Sounds— 
galt, each oo Qe 15 pickled oe @. 124 

Fish--F resh. 

giucish @ tb. @- 15 |Halibut,¥ 16 1-3@ . 20 

puttertish &” tb @. 15 | Lake Pickerel, @. 15 

Cod, @ tb +++ B+ 8 |Mackerel VW. @. % 
tongues, ¥ tb. @- 15 |Salmon trout. . @. 15 
liver oil, pt » @- 40 /Salmon.....@. 35 

Cuk, 7b. +- @- 8 Spanish mack. @. 30 

Kelis, ¥ tb e+ + @~ 15 | String Perch doz@. 15 

Frogs, doz * « «@-~ 40 | Soft Shell Crabs doz 1 25 

Wiounders,  . @- 8 |Swordfish ¥ th @. 16} 

Goldtish, . -20@. 25 |Smelts# th. ..@-* 25 

Green Turtle ¥ b@ . 23 |Trout ¥ b ..@. 15 

Haddock, ¥. @- 8 Whitefish .@. 15 

Groceries. 

‘ ffee— Maple Syrup @.100 
id Gov. Java @. 31 |Mustard,.. 25 @. 40 
Rio,. » « 0t& @- 27 Rice, # tb -6,8 @. y 

Cream Tartar, bh @. 40 Saleratus,¥Wb6@. 9 

Cra kers— Sago, # bb ooo @ 7 

“poston, ¥ bh. @- 6 |Sea Moss, ¥B. @. 20 
Butter. » -10 @. 25 |Sugar— 

Oysters ee 7 @-» il Granulated 6b @. 9 
Pilot. «+ -9@-~. 10 Powdered. . @. 10 

Yereals— Crushed .. @.- 10 

“Oat m1 YB. 84@- : ‘ Yellow cee OO 

ominy.-- @- ; pices— 

Corn aa -2%@. 8 Cassia, VB . @. 30 
Ryemeal . + @+ 8] Cloves «++ @.- 40 
Crushed wheat @. 43 Allspice ee @. 20 
Buckwheat . @. 4 Pepper » »-35 @. 40 

Flour— Ginger .. 25 @. 35 
Haxall, b’l 675@ 700 Nutmegs ..» @. 70 
Taylor’s best . » 6 25 Mace . » es @. 90 
St.Louis. » »» 575 |Starch— 

Horsford’s Prep. @. 18 Satin gloss Bh @. 8 

Honey, comb, ® @. 22 | Silvergloss . @. 8 

Jellies,inglass 8 @. 25 Crown polish @. 8 

Jams,in giass20 @. 25 |TapiocaY b. . @. 7 

Molasses— Tea— 

Porto Rico, gal Oolong » ».35 @. 75 

45 @. 60 Japan. . .-35 @. 75 

Cienfuegos . @- 40 Breakfast .35 @. 75 
Syrup.» -50@. 90 | Hyson,best . @. 90 
New Orleans @. 65 


Cooking. ++ @» 35 


Meats--F resh. 

Beef, ¥ B— legs, ¥B .15 @. 164 
Sirloin steak 25@. 28 fore qr, ¥ B 8 @. 10 
Round do.. 14 @. 15 chops, ¥ &.17 @. 25 
Rump do .25 @. 2 hasiet,ea. .6@. 8 
Sirloin, roast 20@. 25 'Pork,¥ tb— 

Rib, roast .15 @. 20 Roast&steak10 @. 11 
Chuck rib. 7@. 10 rib. os e 2 10 1 


Liver. « e 
Lamb— 


-8@. 10 


hind qr, # %18@. 20 


fore qr. #7 10 @. 125 
Lard, leaf,.# hm... 10 
Tried, eee 3 ® 11 
Mutton— 


75 
8 
6 
17 


Sweetbreads, 5 
S.et,v7b... 
Tallow,¥B . 
Veal, hind qr 1 

foreqr «> - 10 
loins, . +. . 20 
head & pluck,75@ . $1 00 


eecece®e ecce 
loo 
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Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 


Beef,corned, &h6 @. 12 (Tripe,¥ & 


» 8@. 15 


Smoked, # 20 @. 25 | Tongues, #7 B 12 @. 14 


Pors, hams, 12 @. 14 | 


Smoked, ea 87 @ 100 








Bacon, @ th 12 @. 14 | Pigs’feet, VB @. 8 
ulders— Sausage,¥ tb lrg @. 10 

~ Ti? yked, @ ‘ 9 small ee @ . 11 
Corned, bh @. 8 Bologna, ¥ b84@. 9 

Salt, Vb ee @- Y 
Nuts. 
Almonds, ¥ 20 @. 80 ;Peanuts,¥.8 @. 10 
astana, ¥ b 12 e@ - 15 Pecans, ere 15 @ . 20 
Chestnuts ¥ qt..@. 10 | Walnuts,Eng.15 @. 20 
Filberts, # bh 15 @. 20 Naples, . ++ @. 20 
Poultry and Game. 
Spring chickens, 20g 25 |Partridge ¥ pr. @ 125 
Spring ducks . @. 20 |Pigeons,doz.. @ 300 
Fowls, 7 & .15@. 18 ey 4 r50 @. 60 
ireen geese,» @. 20 ) Turkeys, ¥B 15 @. 20 
Vegetables. 

Beans, W@pk.. @. 75 (Lettuce, Whd 8 @. 10 
Mint, bch,..--@-8 


string # qt «8 @. 10 


shell, qt 8 @ 10 
Civfe and Lima shelled 

quart » » 25@- 30 
Beets, peck,. . @. 25 
Cabbage.ea .8 @. 10 

elery # bunch25@. 30 
Corn # doz .25 @. 30 
Carrots, # peck @. 40 
Cucumbers, .2@. 8 
Cauliflower each 10@ 15 
Eggplantea. . @. 25 


Onions, pk .30 @. 35 
Oyster plant bch@. 15 
Persnips. .pk @ 40 
Potatoes, pk. . @. 30 
Peas, split, ¥ qt @. 10 
Squashes, 

marrow. -¥b@. 2 

summer. «+ @.- 
Tarnips,pk . @. 5 
Tomatoes qt . @. 30 











WHOLESALE MARKETS. 


All prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
otherwise stated 


The general conditions of trade are steady, al- 


though business is somewhat streaked. 


Things 


are dull in some lines, while others are quite pros- 


perous. 


On an average it may be said that most 


‘epartments of business are being carried on in a 


f 


iirly active manner. D 


ry goods are moving fairly 


Well, leather is firm with considerable activity, 
‘aiues of umber are well maintained, cotton man- 
ulacturing is quite good, although sales are quiet 
1st how, the woolen business is hardly satisfac- 
‘ory, though goods are generally firm, and the ac- 

of the clothing trade helps the market to a 


rlain extent. 

\pples.—Large supplies of western apples, 
riicularly from Minnesota, have been received 
' Werk, which have weakened the market and 
Pressed values. Nothing except fancy eating 


‘pples and red table fruit will go over $250. Ex- 
POnally fancy Gravensteins and Williams might 


4810nally 


command $3@3 25, 


Trade in dried 


‘porated apples is very full at unchanged 


W 
Apples sold 
* Son, and 


{in Glasgow by Messrs. James 
prices ob 


have just received the first market report for 


sindsay 
tained were as follows: 


‘erry Pippins, 22@238; Nonesuch, 15g@16s; 


M08, 234248, 


Reports from all over Great Brit 


, 4s well as from the continent of & urope, agree 
'€ Crop will be small, and under the circum- 


“0 Well 


*s American apples in good condition should 


, ®Ans.—There is a little better and something 
.  y tmer feeling in New York, though the mar- 
on ee 18 Without great strength aud trade is 
Papi to small lots as wanted. 

i «quote: Choice small pea, @2 30@2 50 ¥ bush; 
p. bea, $2 2042 25 & bush; mediums, $2 20@2 25; 
yf oved yellow eyes, $3 65@3 75; red kidneys, 


a2 or: 
$9 20 


New York ° 


Week. } 


~-X, Dut holders think there are ind 


; foreign beans, $1 60@2 20. 
Marrow beans, $2 30@2 40 # bush. 


,butter.—Butter has had an exceptionally dull 


cations of an 


ty provement and are firm in their ideas, trying 
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We quote choice and good steers, 6@7\c ¥ tb; 
hinds, s4@10\c; fores, 3)@4ic rattles, 23@3c; 
chucks, 3@4c; backs, 5@6\c; romps, 114@12c; 
rounds, 5@64c; loins, 14@1#c; plate and extra 
family beef, $8 50@9; extra $6@8; beef hams 
$1450; beef tongues, bbl $18; hif barrel $9 50; 
tripe hif bbl $3 25. 


Cheese.—Trade has been quiet during the week 
and prices are practically unchanged, though buy- 
ers have a little advantage. The Liverpool mar- 
ket is a shilling higher than last week and is 
quoted now at 443 6d. Faney twins are still 
quoted at 9}c at the outside with an attempt made 
to job them for 10c; but 83@9%c is about the run of 
the market for fine cheese. Canton sales were 
mostly at 8c. At Utica 74c was the ruling price 
and 8 the hay 
The Utica Herald says: Stocks in retail hands 
are smaller than have been known at this time for 
several years, and it is a natural supposition that 
sooner or later they must take hold and stock up. 
This, however, is notacertainty. Parties familiar 
with the hop trade recall that brewers always used 
to stock up with a year’s supply of hops every fall, 
and this made a brisk trade at the hop 
districts. Gradually they learned that it was not 
necessary to buy all their hops at once. The 
world’s crop became so large that hops could be 
had at any time the consumer wanted them, and 
brewers learned to buy from hand-to mouth when 
prices were high, and to stock up only when hops 
could be had at a low price. Since they learned 
this lesson there have been no more big prices for 
hops. Now it is a question whether the same pol- 
icy can be followed with cheese or not. Buyers 
may flatter themselves it can. But they must take 
into account that cheese is a much more perishable 
article than hops, and they cannot always wait for 
the best market to come around. Dealers, too, 
can and sometimes do corner cheese, as it passes 
out of producers’ hands pretty regularly, and there 
is seldom any large stock back in the country. 


Coal.—Trade is quiet and rather unsatisfactor 
both to the wholesale and retail dealers. tetail 
quotations range from $5 50@6, and the New York 
f.o.b. quotations take the range of 3 90@¢4 40. 


Eggs.—Eggs have been selling pretty well this 
week and the first of the week the market was 
very firm with prices fully a cent higher, but larger 
supplies have come forward since then and the 
price has reached to about where it was last week. 
Supplies are now so large that an auction sale is 
talked of tomorrow. 

We quote: Near-by and cape, 25c; northern and 
eastern, fresh, 18@20c; firsts, 16@'8c; Michigan ex- 
tras, 174@18c; other western,16@17c; provincial, 17c. 

New York: Fresh eggs, nearby, 19@20c; white 
leghorn, 25c. 


Flour and Meal.—The flour market contin- 
ues steady with fair scales of winter wheat flour, 
though the demand only is for moderate sized lots 
to meet the present necessities. Corn-meal is 
easier and prices steady. 

We quote: Fine and superfine, $2 00@3 25; ex- 
tra and seconds, $3 00@425; Minnesota baker, 
clear and straight, $3 75@5 25; Michigan stone, 
$4 50@5 00; winter wheat, roller and straight, 
$4 25@4 85; winter patent, $475@550; spring 
patent, $5 25@5 85; Canada $4 65@5 40; rye flour, 
$3@3 25; graham flour, $2 75@3 00; oatmeal, $5 40@ 
600. Cornmeal—export cornmeal, $2 10@2 15; do- 
mestic, kiln dried $2 20@2 25; choice granulated, 
$2 75@2 85; bag meal 90@92c. 

Fruit and Berries.—Trade is quite active. 
Peaches are monopolizing the attention just now; 
receipts are light, but prices are so high that trade 
is not as brisk and snappy as the dealers would 
like. The arrivals the first of the week were not 
in the best condition, but eleven car loads were re- 
ceived this morning which were perfect as pic- 
tures. Prices take a wide range as to quality. 
Good pears are somewhat scarce, with a fair de- 
mand for them; $3 per bushel is quoted as the top 
outside price; with very fancy fruit occasionally 
higher, but the average run of the receipts are or- 
dinary, and would not bring much more than half 
as much. California fruit is entirely out of the 
market this week. Lemons are scarcer and higher; 
watermelons are practically out of the market; 
cantelopes are in steady demand, and choice Rhode 
Island ones will bring $44 barrel. The receipts of 
grapes are quite heavy, and large quantities of 
natives from Concord and other places near Boston 
are being received, Moore’s early being quoted at 
8@l0c ¥ th. The market is well supplied with 
plums. 

We quote: Bananas, $1@225 # bunch; fancy 
$3 50; oranges, Mediterranean, $4@5 # box; lem- 
ons, $3 75@7 # box; cantelopes, $2@4; blueberries, 
8@10c # qt; blackberries, 9@1lc # qt; huckleber- 
ries, 7@10c ¥ qt; pears, native Bartietts, $1 50@3 
# bushel, sickles, $2 25@275 # bushel; peaches, 
$140@175 ¥ basket, fancy high; grapes, 10-lb bas- 
ket, 40@50c; in carriers, fancy, 7@sc ¥ th; plums, 
40@80c # 10-ib basket, natives, 8c # quart; crab- 
opees. $1 # bushel; Cape Cod cranberries, $8@10 
barrel. 

New York: Our New York reporter G. S. Pal- 
mer, 166 Reade St , N. Y., writes us: **Our market 
today has cleaned up well on all choice marks of 
Bartiett pears; desirable fruit attractive in appear- 
ance, not cloudy, and that suits the fine class of 
trade, as California, are in light supply, and state 
fruit will have control of the market from this 
time. Choice fruit selling today from $3 50@4 50 #¥ 
bbl, and kegs $250@275. Seckle pears, $3q@4 ¥ 
bbl, other varieties $250@350. Pilums—Reine, 
Claude and Green Gage, $5@550 ¥# bbl, others 
$3@3 50; baskets, 50975c. Peaches in more liveral 
supply and prices lower, 50c@$#125 ¥ baeket. 
Grapes—Delaware, 9@1Jc for choice frnit; Con- 
cord, 4@6c; Martha, 3@5c; Niagara, 10c. Water- 
melons, $25@30 # 100. 

Fish ,—The demand for the leading kinds of salt 
fish is increasing but trade is restricted by the 
scarcity of stock. Mackerel arc scarce as hereto- 
fore. Dealers’ prices for No. 1 are from $23@28 ¥ 
bbl; for No. 2, $19@22 50; and No. 3,$1750. The 
outlook for the catch is discouraging. The codfish 
fleets are arriving with small fares, and catch this 
season will probably be no more than one third 
the average. Pickled cured bank are quoted at 
$4 25@4 50 for large and $325 for medium, and 
some large bank will go as highas $4 62@4 75; 
jobbing prices are from 25 to 50c higher. [he 
leading kinds of fresh fish are in fair supply, but 
trade has been good and prices are fairly firm. 
Steak cod ranged from 3@44c and market from ‘@ 
34c ¥ th; haddock from 2@34c; white halibut, 12@ 
l#c, and gray at8@1l0c ¥ tb; Pageesd pamene 2@2ke, 
and hake, 14@2c; bluefish,7@9c and swordfish, 6@ 
8c; mackerel sold at l5c for large and 10@1lc each 
for small. Oyster are steady at $land $125 ¥ 
gallon. Lobsters 8@1l0c ¥ bb. 

Grain.—Corn offerings are liberal and the wants 
of buyers small, hence the market is ony fairly 
steady and the prices are off. In oats the spot 
market is a shade firmer, but the demand is only 
moderate. Sales are slow and offerings large. 

We quote: Corn, high mixed, 48jc; steamer 
yellow, 48c; steamer mixed, 47c; no grade, 45@ 
46c. Oats, fancy, 37@38c; clipped old, 344@37; No. 
2 white, 314@34}c; No. 3 white, 29@334c; low 
grades, 28430. Rye, 65@70c. 

Hay and Straw.—The firm position of choice 
hay which we have previously noticed continues 
and on such the receipts are light and the market 
is well cleared up. Common grades are dull. 

We quote: Good to choice, $17@19; fairto or- 
dinary, $15@16; clover and clover mixed, $11914; 
swale, $10@10 50; ryestraw, $16@17 00; oat straw, 
$7@9. 

Hides.—Hides are quiet and steady with no 
new features and values hold about the same. 

We quote: South American hides at 15jc; 
Brighton slaughter, 44@5c # tb; country, 34@4c # 
lb; western buff, 5@54c # tb; lamb skins, each 
55@70; calf skins each, 55@65. 

Lumber.—Trade is satisfactory and an active 
month is expected. Prices are well sustained 
though no material changes have been made. 

We quote: Eastern pine coarse No. 5, $16@17; 
Western pine, uppers, $50@52 1 and 2 inch; $57@60 
for three and four inch; sound match boards, $18@ 
22; six-inch selected sheathing strips, $43@45. 
Southern pine, building and bridge orders, $22 50@ 
25 cargo; flooring, $25@27 cargo. Spruce, two- 
inch plank ordered cargo at $14@14 50; ordinary 
frames, $14 00@14 50; large frames, $15 50@17 50; 
rough boards, $10@13; planed boards, $11@14; 
Vermont spruce 12 foot planed and trimmed, $14 50. 

Hardwoods —black walnut $95@$110; medium 
grades $70@80; ash $40@45; whitewood $25@36; 
cherry $60@95; butternut $55@60; oak $40@46; 
quartered oak $52@55; cypress $31@34. ats 

Leather.-The boot and shoe factories are 
busy, hence liberal lines of leather are going into 
use, but there is no bam Fare to buy for future 
necessities. Considerable leather is being export- 
ed, which relieves any pressure to sell that might 
otherwise be felt. Finished leather is 
about steady, with wax and kip quoted 
at from 10@12ic for No. 1 and No. 2; Rio 
Grande brogan No. land No,2 range from 114@13c; 
No.1 and No.2 boot grain, from. 12@15c. The 
top quotations for finest belt knife splits range 
from 30@41 for No.1, and for very choice. Calf 
skins are quoted ss high as 70@75c for 20 to 30 tbs. 
and down to 30@45c for 50to 100 tbs. For hem- 
lock rough leather 16@17c represents the market 
on good goods, but off lots have been sold for less. 
For rough splits the market is steady, with the 
best quoted at 11@13c. Hemlock sole leather for 

ood qualities will range from 17@194c. The crop 
feather market is fully sustained and ranges from 
26@31c for light and heavy backs. 


Mill Feed and Cotton Seed.—Mill feed is 
dull and in light demand. Spring bran to arrive 
in sacks is quoted $14 50@15; winter, $15 50@16 00; 
Michigan bran in bulk, $15 25@15 50; middlings in 
sacks, $15@16 75; cotton seed meal in sacks, $24 to 
arrive, $25 for spot. 

Mutton and Veal.—The situation of the 
market is the same as last week; indeed it is sea- 
son to expect veals to be firm and lambs and mut- 
tons easy. 

Lambs, choice spring 10@1lc; common do 7@9 
choice fall 9@10c; common to good, 6@8}c; muat- 
ton, 8@9c for choice; poor to good, 54@7c; 
veal, good to choice, 8@9c; fancy 10@1Ic. 

Pork and Lard.—There is a better export 
demand, but prices are unchanged. 

We quote: a $14 00@14 25; short cuts, 
$14 00@14 50; backs, $14 25@1450; lean ends, 
$14 50; pork tongues, $18 00; prime mess, $15 00; 
mess, $1350; fresh ribs, 94c; sausages, 940; bo- 
logna sausage, 7c; lard, choice, 74c ¥ tb in tierces 





Potatoes.—The market today is in a much 
better conditon than a week ago. There has been 
a remarkably good trade the last few cones though 
on account of the tendency to rot it is wholly of a 
hand to-mouth nature, but supplies have also 
shortened up, making the market firm and higher. 
Choice Maine stock at the Eastern road has jumped 
to 60c, and this morning there were no supplies 
whatever atthe Fitchburg road; what were re- 
ceived yesterday, sold at 45@50c. The best barrel 
stock will go as high as $2. Sweet potatoes are in 
good demand, and are quoted at $2 50@3 # bbl. 

New York: Choice Rose potatoes, $175@2 ¥ 
bbl. Sweet potatoes, $2 50@3. 


Poultry.—Western iced stock continues in Ilb- 
eral supply but an increasing demand prevents the 
marset from growing any weaker. Some of the 
commission men are disposed to take a gloomy 
view of the future of the market as they predict 
that with cooler weather and the natural tendency 
of New England supplies to increase, together 
with the taste that the westerners are getting for 
the eastern market, there will be such a glut as to 
depress prices even below the present low figures. 
One of the oldest commission men in the market 
told us this morning that he would advise those 
who have any New England stock to sell to send it 
along at once as there is no probability that prices 
will be any better. 

N. E. fresh killed—turkeys 14@15c; spring 
chickens, 15@20c; fowls, 13@14c; ducks, spring, 12@ 
l4c; Western—turkeys 10@12c; fowls, 10@12c; 
chickens, 12@15c. Live B ewer » 10@1lc at whole- 
sale and 15c at retail. Partridge $1 per pair. 

New York; Live spring chickens and fowls, 11@ 
12c; partridge, $1 50 # palr; woodcock, $1 25@1 50; 
dressed veals, 10@11c. 

Sugar.—Raw sugars are dull and nominal, but 
refined sugars are in better demand. Guianulated 
is quoted at 8} @8}c; extra, 7} @7jc. 


: Truck.—The demand is fair and supplies 
arge. 

Beets, 35@40c ¥ bu; carrots, 40g50c per bushel; 
onions, Egyptian $150 ¥ crate; natives, $1 75@2 
¥ bbl; squash, summer, 50c # bbl; marrow, 
$1 ¥ bbl; turban and bay state, $1 4% bbl; tur- 
nips, 50c # bushel; native yellow, 75c # bush; 
Russia, $125 ¥ bbl; lettuce, $125 # box; cu- 
cumbers, 75c@$1 ¥ 100; cabbage, $3@5 ¥# 100, 
perce. 2c # bush; string beans, $125 ¥ 

ushel; cranberry, $1; wax, $100# bushel; 
shell beans, $1@125#% bushel; sweet corn, $1 59 
¥ bbl; tomatoes, 25c # bushel, yellow, l5c ¥ qt; 
peas, $1 50@2 ¥ bushel; celery, N. H., $1 25@2 00 ¥ 
dozen; Michigan, $1 # dozen; oyster plant, 75c@$1 
¥ dozen; cauliflower, 7ic@$1 # dozen; egg plant, 
$1 5092 # doz; peppers, 50@60c ¥ bushel; pickles, 
$1 75a2 # bushel. 

New York: Cucumbers, $1 50@1 75 # 1000; lima 
beans, $2 50 # bag, red and eras $1 25@1 50. 

Wool.—Fenno Bros. and Childs, No. 117 Ked- 
eral street, say: Our market continues in the same 
rut that it has been in during the past four weeks, 
and is very dull and uninteresting, although the 
volume ot new business has been rather more than 
it was last weex. The paralyzing effect of the 
failures, together with the other natural causes of 
deprersion, are proving hard to recover from 
easily, and both buyers and sellers are still using 
very unusual caution inmaking any movement. A 
healthy sign, however, is noticed in the appear - 
ance during the past few days of some of the larger 
buyers who seem inclined to take advantage of the 
supposed temporary weakness of the market, and 
are looking about for soft spots. some of these 
buyers have made offers on large lines of wool, of 
figures a bit under the market, but have, as a rule, 
found that the holders of large lines were not 
ready yet todrop them at the considerable loss 
which the offers would indicate, and consequently 
no sales of magnitude have been made. We quote: 
Fine unwashed Vermontand New Hampshire, 21@ 
22c; washed fine, 28g30c; medium unwashed Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire,26@28c ; washed medium 
35@36c ; choice Maine super pulled, 40@42c, accord- 
ing to condition, New Hampshire and Vermont 
fine unwashed delaine at 234@25c; fine washed 
do., 33@35c. 

RKodliff & Eaton, 169 Congress street, quote as 
follows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 21@22c; 
coarse 21@23c; medium 25@27c; fine washed 
Nortbern 28@39c; coarse 30@32c; medium 34@36c; 
Eastern pulled ‘‘a’’ super 36@43c; ‘‘b’’ super 30@ 
32c; Maine super 40@43c; Michigan X and above 
washed 30@32c; Michigan X 32c for the choicest. 








LIVE STOCK MARKET, 


At Watertown and Brighton. 
Reported expressly for the NEW ENGLAND FARM- 
ER. BY GEO. J. FOX. 

Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 


This week , . 3,497 12,037 171 19,741 985 
Last week . .3,803 8,597 137 22,173 801 
One year ago. 1,941 13,029 171 16,738 928 


Horses... . . 499 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 
STATES. 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 

Maine. .., 18% 1469] R. I. & Conn, — — 

N. Hampshire 139 441] Western - 2,912 1,720 

Vermont ., 161 2865) Canada, — 4049 
Massachueette 101 1| N. Brunswick — 

New York .. 1492 _—— 

Total... eee 10000 0 0 © 3,497 12,037 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg .2,776 3,340] Eastern ., ,. 1902144 


Lowell .,. 121 4833 | Bos. &M ., 
Bos.& Alb’y 358 1,720] On f’t & boats 52 
N.Y.&N.E. — _ sie | iia 





Tota) . . . . . . . ,’ . . . . » 3,497 12,037 
DEOVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veais 
Maine— 


RS Freres es 220 
Glines & Weston ...- 18 
Wm. Welch . e oe 6 < 2 
Taylor & Denison ..., 11 30 
P.W. Thompson .... 18 4 
= eee 20 
W.W.Hall&Son.... 28 20 
W.H. Webster ....-. mt) 18 
B.C. Wait . ee eeane 15 
J. McDonald ....46- 423 
C.H. Merrill «.ccenee 194 
T. a eey 66 6 6} 6 6 215 
I. S. Weiler . *eeeene 210 
B. F. Blaisdell. ..... 207 
{.C. Libby & Sons ..- 1 18 35 
W. W. Weston ..... 11 5 
F. L. Libby “eee eee 5 20 
Trafton & McIntire... 20 il 
H. Pierce . . . . . . . . oe) 10 
Canada. 
J.J. Kane. eee eese 225 
E, H. Thompson a +. SS 450 
E. F. Gingrass sea 6 226 
B. 8. Hastings oeeeee 700 
Adden & Heath... 430 
Dow & Moulton .. eo. 250 
N.K. Campbell ..... 414 
F. Gosselyn oeee ease 909 
G. W. Wears eeeeee 443 
New Ham pshire— 
E.L.Sargent...... 154 2 
J.O. San Orn. e eeee 5 
W. Munpatrick..... 16 10 
I. Bennett . eoeceee & 5 
A. 8. Moulton ...ee-. 4 1 
G. Harris v2 6 eo 6 3 22 
Adden & Heath «se. 43 125 40 
Dow & Moulton. .... 5 160 x 
Aldrich & Johnson .,. 15 2 22 
Breck & Wood .. eee 26 7 
Vermont— 
W Ricker & Son....+. 8 8 30 23 
B. 8. Hastings . 28 64 ll 12 §00 30 
R. G. Kimball... . eee 7 6 68 
Kenfield & Chase.. -.. 70 8 246 35 
M.G.Flanders...sse+s 3 1 160 55 
C. w. Hall Ten © ee ee 200 12 
Combs & Farrar. .... 374 45 
N. K.Campbell...... 2 2 136 12 
B.C. Meme. ce ee ee 100 
L. W. Tinker. ... eee 40 4 100 5 
H.N. Jenne. 6.6 86.6 ¢ 4 7 
= J. — a ‘ane sé 5 16 
*iper ek a ae 20 
R. L. Lovell. *eeeeee & ” = 
C.P Burke eeoe8 8 4 2 11 37 
fo, ears 2 14 7 
A. Williamson, ....6, 14 7 13 50 
Ms Rn POEs co eer 5 45 17 
W.G. Townsend.,.,. 16 6 
W.A. Farnham , eree 7 62 38 
F. 8. Kimball ne ao acere aoe 12 335 34 
H. V. Whipple > & ¢€¢F &.@ 
A. Worthein * 7G ee = @ 5 14 5 
SB. M.Plinte «©. e-cce il 4 200 
oss BAITED 6 0s 60 0 206 3 
Massachusetts— 
J §8.Hemry..cseeveve 42 1 85 
W. E. Hayden *seeee 12 
Scattering ..+++see 50 75 
New York— 
E Smith 464 ¢ « & 6. 8408 184 1 
Eldred. . °s 6 é¢ F G06 93 
O.C. Robinson ..,..-. 173 
J. Shirley «2s . 172 
T. Fisher “ev eee 61 15 
W.Fisher&Son .... 124 
H.G. Clements...... 180 
Western— 
E. B. Morgan *eevenee 104 
J Gould eee eeveen 150 
J Taylor ‘ee ee eee 32 
N. Morris . *eetee *- 1210 
Sturtevant & Haley eee 96 
Ww. Nash a oe @ *e)eee 112 
JsRollinger..,..56+ 100 
J.A. Hathaway ....; 750 
N.&G. Chamberlain ee 215 
G. F. & E.C. »wift ... 1505 
W.H. Monroe. ....-. 338 
ALN. Monroe *eeeee 14 





BEEF CATTLE. 


Supplies arrived in fair numbers, but less than 
last week. Country cattle were in lighter supply 
but allthe market required. Extra beeves, such 
as we call funcy, brought 6@64¢ DW. We note 











sale at 3@34c LW for good dressing steers of 1000@ 
1200 pounds. There were more dealers in live 
stock from Maine, but they were not handling as 
many cattle as last week. Dealers were fearful 
that if any number of heavy fiae cattle were mar- 
keted, — on such could not be sustained, which 
would have been the case. The display of West- 
ern cattle Was not extensive as to numbers, but the 
quality Was all that could be desired, weighing in 
most cases from 1200@1600 Ibs. Butchers claim all 
the arrivals which were handled at a range of 4@ 
5c # tb, LW. One of our prominent cattle dealers, 
J. McF lynn, has just returned from Europe, hav. 
ing been gone on a pleasure trip of a number of 
weeks, Much refreshed. He put into Boston har- 
bor Tuesday morning en steamer Michigan from 
Liverpool, a prodigy of health and ready again to 
tackle the cattle busines at these yards. 

George Harris sold 5 steers av 1100 ths at 34c 
LW; 15 do av 1200 tbs at a fraction less than 4c. 
J. A. Hathaway sold 5 steers av 1000 ths at $3 40; 
2 do av 900 the at 3c; 12 do av 1400 ths at 44c; 10 do 
av 1420 tbs at $435. S S. Learned bought 2 cattle 
to dress, 2600 ths, at 54@53¢ DW. L. W. Tinker 
sold | pair course oxen weighing 3300 tbs, not hurt 
by over feeding, at 34c LW. R. P. Pollard sold 1 
two-year-old heifer of 800 tbs at 3c. J. O. Sanborn 
had five as good cattle as at the yards, and sent 
them to Sturtevant & Haley to be slaughtered. 
R. D. Lovell sold 8 cattle estimated to dress 1100 tbs 
at5i@6c DW. 

Trafton & McIntire sold 2 choice oxen estimated 
to dress 1100 tbs each at 44c LW, 2 do to dress 850 
tbs each at 4c,2do to dress 750 ths at 34c; P, W. 
Thompson sold 1 pair 3220 t cattle at 44c. These 
cattle were fine and will not shrink over 36 per- 
cent; Glines & Weston sold 10 steers av 1200 ths at 
$360 LW; A. B. Foss sold 2 two-year old heifers 
to dress 400 ths each for $35 the pair.| 

P. W. Thompson & Son sold 1 pair oxen for beef 
weighing 2500 tbs at 34c LW. 

Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
Good oxen $5 75 | Second qual. $5 00 @5 25 
Fair to good 550 | Third quality4 00 @4 75 

Few pairs premium bullocks . . « ..$600g6 50 

The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra... .. «$460 | Light tofair $4 00 @4 25 
Q’d to prime 450 | Slim .... 337@6375 

A few lots of premium steerscost . . $4 70@5 00 

The shipments were about 700 less than last 
week, giving a total of expert cattle from Boston, 
2348 head, to which should be added over 4000 
quarters of dressed beef, The Cattle trade over the 
other side has declined 1c ¥ th, and is liable to a 
further decline. The strike of dock men at London 
may have a tendency to stiffen prices if it continues 
any length of time. The latest cable returns give 
us 10@104c ¥ th dressed weight. Steamer Bos- 
tonian for Liverpool sailed with 791 cattle by N. 
Morris. Steamer Iowa for Liverpool, 422 cattle 
by J. A. Hathaway, 100 do by J. Rollinger, 150 
do by J. Gould, 104 do by E. B. Morgan. Steamer 
Venetian, 781 cattleby N. Morris. 


WORKING OXEN. 


Oxen for work are few in number and could not 
be sold to any extent if offered. There are, how- 
ever, one or two dealers that can place two or 
more pair each week. Something will be doing 
later on. Prices now rule low. 

J.D. Hosmer had 5 pair working oxen on sale. 
Sold 3 pair girthing from 6 ft. to 7 ft. at $55@75 ¥ 
yoke, weighing from 2400@30000 ths; in ordinary 
times would have sold at $75@110. 


MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 


The market was not as heavily supplied as last 
week. Trade opened without much life but there 
was considerable looking around on the pers of 
buyers and before the close dealers were sold out 
pretty close. The range in prices was from $35@ 
48 mostly, Insome instances higher and a number 
lower. A number of cows were from Maine and 
some were of high milking qualities. 

J.S. Henry sold 1 nice miiker at $50; 3 for $140; 
2 at $45, also 1 other at $50. W. Melloy sold 1 
milch cow, $45; 1 at $32.50. W.E. Hayden sold 2 
milch cows, $83 the pair. F. H. Coolidge sold 3 
springers, $45 each: 1 at $38; 2 at $35 each. J. 
Melloy & Son sold 3 springers at $125; 2 milch 
cows, $95 # pair. W. Scollans sold milch cows 
from $40@5). Remick & Cheney sold 2 nice cows, 
$100 the pair; 1 at $45; lat $39. I.C. Libby sold 
2 nice cows, $59 each; 4 at $38; 1 at $35. 

W. Pierce sold 9 springers at $40 each, Trafton 
& McIntire sold 3 good cows at $45 each; 2 cows 
$37 50 each. W. Ricker & Son sold 5 milch cows 
and springers at $37 each. I.C. Libby & Son sold 
2 valuable cows at $50 each; 3 common cows at 
$35 each. D Fisher bought a number of milch 
cows at $35@45 each. W.H. Webster sold 4 cows 


at $45 each. 
VEAL CALVES. 


Near 1000 head on sale and were purchased at 
various prices from 24@5jc ¥ tb. Prices held as 
strong as last week. Calves will now begin to fall 
off if we may judge from previous years. Several 
lots sold at 5jc, but 5@54c the most popular rates. 

Prices: Veal calves, 24@5jc. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


The sheep houses were over-run with arrivals 
from Canada of 4,000, from Vermont nearly 3,900, 
making up over 10,000, the rest of the states in- 
cluded. 1996 head were waylaid by butchers at 
White River Junction which looks as if they were 
wanted, and why shouldn’t they be wanted when 
Bo-ton and vicinity is again filling up with people 
that have been away allsummer? Butchers were 
paying tor what they could get hold of in the 
shape of lambs, 5@6jc, having respect to good 
qualities; not any change that we could learr 
where the quality was all right. R. G. Kimball 
sold a rotten slim lot of 62 lambs and 7 sheep 
weighing 4,370 ths at 4jc; C. H. Merrill, a western 
ranchman, was in with 176 lambs av 60 ths at 54c, 
18 sheep av 110 tbs at 4c; R. P. Pollard sold 20 
sheep av 90 ths at4jc; J.S. Weiler sold 180 lambs 
av 65 tbs at 6c, 30 sheep av 100 tbs at 4c. 

Prices—Sheep and iambs in lots 2}@5c ¥ % for 
$2 2545 # head. Spring lambs, 44@6\c ¥ bb. 


SWINE. 


Nearly 20,000 head of fat hogs from the west 
laid down here at East Cambridge and Belmont at 
ic, an Outside rate; some only cost 4jc, but the 
bulk 4}c. Country-dressed lots at 5ic. The pig 
market was of small proportions, with sales at 
$1 50@4 50 # head. 


LIVE POULTRY. 


We find arrivals of numerons crates of fowl_in 
mixed lots, probably 14 tens, at 10c # tb. 


HIDES, &c. 


HIDES, TALLOW, PELTS, &C.—Brighton hides, 
4@6ic # th; country do, 4@44c # th; calf ekins 5c ¥ 
lb; tallow Brighton, 3@4c; country, 2@24c; Dairy 
skins, 15@30c each. Pelts, 50@80c each. 


HORSE MARKET. 


There is a little improvement in the demand, 
still nothing that approaches to activity. A light 
supply for the next week or two is all that is re- 
quired. Combination sale stable sold a noble pair 
of dark grays at $375; extra big horses sold at 
$200 and lightish ones at $86@100. At E. Ham & 
Co.’s stable 2 loads of 950@1250-lb western horses 
sold at $125@300. At C. H. & E. Snow’s sale 
stable 4 carloads were sold. Some extra draft 
horses brought $1924225. At Welch & Hall’s 
stable J. F Drew had in a load of choice draft and 
express horses of 1100@1800 ths which sold at $200@ 
450. At International horse exchange sales were 
made at $100@200. 








HOG AND CATTLE MARKET. 


Kansas City—Cattle: Best strong; others 
steady. Shipping steers, $3 00@4 10; native cows, 
$1 50@2 00; mixed butchers’ stock, $1 20@1 90; 
stockers and steers, $2 00@2 60; range cattle, 
$2 20@2 50. Hogs: Heavies, $3 60@4 15; mediums 
and lights, $3 75@4 524; pigs, $4 20@t 25. Sheep, 
1257; steady, $3 00@3 75. 

Chicago—Cattle: Steady, bnt slow; choice 
to extra beeves, $4 40@¢ 70; steers, $3 00@4 80; 
stockers and feeders, $190g2 90; cows, bulls and 
mixed, $1 00@3 00; Texas cattle, $1 50@2 90; 
Western rangers, $3 00@4 00, Hogs: Market 
slow; mixed, $3654a4 25; heavy, $3 50@4 15; light, 
$3 90@@4 70; skips, $3 40@4 40. Sheep: Market 
steady; natives, $3 50@4 75; Western feeders, 
$3 40@4 00; Texans, $3 50@4 10; lambs, $4 25@ 
5 65 ¥ head. 


BONDS AND STOOKS, 


Reported expressly for this paper, by CORDLEY 
Co., 121 Devonshire street, Boston. 

The same conditions which we recorded last 
week continue to govern the stock market. The 
expanded bond purchases of the secretary of the 
treasury gave an ease to the money rate which 
stimulated a rapid advance of stock quotations, 
and these are maintained on their higher level 
through faith in the disposition and ability of the 
government to keep money easy. It is a precari- 
ous foundation for stock prices. But it is the opin- 
ion of one class of financiers that it may answer 
the purpose of bridging over the period during 
which there is an habitual increase Ee the demand 
for money for the parpece of moving the crops, 
and that meanwhile “something will turn up” 
favorable to the business and financial situation, 
which will enable these higher prices to be main- 
tained and even furtheradvanced. There is, how- 
ever, another less enthusiastic and more cautious 
class which looks upon the present condition of 
the stock market with great distrust and stands 
on i against a severe reaction. 
Atch. 
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fore the public for a number of years, and the steadily 


The Oliver Chilled Plow bas been be 


OLIVER 
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HILLED PLOW 
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increasing sales and flattering reports from Farmers to whom it has been sold, justifies us in the beliet 


that it is the best plow in the world. 


The Oliver Chilled Plow is warranted to do good work, scour in any soil, run lighter than 
any plow in use, run steady with one, two or three horses, be easily handled and adjusted, not choke 


nor corrode, work well in hard, dry ground, on wet land with team on the sward, an 


faction. 


give good satis- 


Oliver Chilled Metal is harder and more durable than any other plow metal; perfectly upi- 
form over its entire surface, and through its entire thickness. 
Its fibre is remarkably fine, and unlike steel and most other metals, the longer it is used the better 


it will scour. 


Rust will not roughen it, nor can a Wiry edge be raised on its glassy surface by sharp stones or 


avel. 


The Oliver Improved Jointer is an attachment shaped similar to the plow; with it sod can 
be made as mellow as old ground. The grassy edge left between the furrow slice is entirely avoided; 


furnished at the same price as the cutter. 


Beware of imitation plow points and other extras for the Oliver Chilled Plow. 
All genuine wearing parts of the Oliver Chilled Plows have the name ‘‘Oliver’”’ cait on them. 
All others are spurious and cannot be relied upon to fit well, or do good work. 
We want to have the Oliver Plows in use in every town and city 
in New England, AND IF THERE IS NO AGENT IN YOUR PLACK 
WE WILL DELIVER ONE j|FREE OF EXPENSE TO YOU AT 


YOUR NEAREST FREIGHT 


R EXPRESS OFFICE ON RECEIPT 


OF THE PRICE. Descriptive pamphlet and price list mailed on ap- 


plication. 


Agents wanted; liberal inducements to responsible parties. 
The sale of the Oliver Plows in New England should be greater 


than those of all other kinds together. 


They deserve it, being the best, 


and we want YOU to help us make it so. 


| JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


51, 52 and 53 North Market St., 


Boston, Mass. 





SPECIAL NOTICE, 


Unusual opportunity to buy a good Plow cheap. 


To make room for our stock of Oliver 


Chilled Plows we shall offer until Sept. 15, our stock of CENTENNIAL SIDE HILL, ADAMANT 
HARD METAL, UNITED STATES and IMPERIAL STEEL, EAGLE and DOE Plows at less than 


one-half price. 


Call early as the stock will not last lon 


Inquire for Mr. C. W. Burbank who has charge of this sale and secure a bar 


at 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS. 
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HE PAYS THE FREIGHT”, 


Scales of all Sizes. 5 Ton Wagon Scale 
with Brass Tare Beam and Beam Box, 
$6 0. . for Sree Price Listof all kinds, address 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 


BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. 





‘ i Tc . ri ~ 9 
A NEW BOOK, 20 cuts. ‘Horns and Spavins. 
How to remove them and 


Curbs, splints and ring- 
bones. Book sent free to 
any address. Send Post- 
age Stamp to 

H. H. HAAFF, Chicago, Ill. _ 


THE CREAT ENCLISH REMEDY. 


Beecham’s Pills 
For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, 


* Worth a Guinea a Box ”—but sold 


for 25 cents, 
BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








YOUR ADDRESS posta cara 


Mailed to us, brings you promptly 30 samples 
of cloth, guaranteed self-measurement blanks, 
whereby you can have your clothing cut to order 
and set to any express or post-office. Pants, $3 to 
$5. Suits, $13 25 to $21. 

PL‘*MOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 

Il to 17 Eliot St., or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Or call atour nearest BRANCH STORE:— 
285 Broadway, New York ;943 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., Washington, D.C.; 72 Adams 
St., Chicago, I1l,; urnside Building, 
Worcester, Mass.; Gilmore House, 
Springfield, Mass.; 60 Market St., Lynn, 
Mass.; 198 Westminster St., Providence, 
R.I.; Old Register Building, New Haven, 


Conn. 
CALF FEEDERS. 


One of Small’s Calf Feeders will be sent to 
any old subscriber who will send us $3 in new 
subscriptions. 





NEw ENGLAND FARMER. 
Our GRANGE HOMES. 
34 Merchants Row, Boston. 


Legal Notices, 








OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETS. MIDDLESEX SS. PRUBATE 
COURT. To all persons interested in the estate 
under the will of MOSES 8S. LITTLE, late of 
Framingham, in said County, deceased, testate, 
given in trust for the benefit of 
Greeting : Whereas, MARY E. LITTLE, the 
trustee under said will,has presented for ailowance 
the first account of her trusteeship. You are 
hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to be 
holden at Cambridge in said County on the fourth 
Tuesday of September next at nine o’clock in 
forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, why 
the same should not be allowed. And said trustee 
is ordered to serve this citation, by publishing the 
same once a week, in the NEW ENGLAND FAR- 
MER, & hewspaper printed at Boston, three weeks 
successively, the last publication to be two days, 
at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire,Judge 
of said Court, this twenty second | of “> 
in the year ofour Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty nine. 

8. H. FOLSOM, Ass’t Register. 


ONErts, WEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
Cc 








SETS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PKOBATE 
URT. To all persons interested in the lands of 
which ALBERT HOBBS late of Weston in said 
County, died seised in this State: Whereas, 
SoPpHIA HoBBs of Weston in said county, has 
presented to said Court per pomeen representing 
that she was the wife of said deceased, and is ea- 
titled to his real estate in fee to an amount not 
exceeding five thousand dollars in value, and 
praying that the same may be assigned to her by 
said Court, as provided by law: You are hereby 
cited to appear at a Probate Court to be holden at 
Lowellin said County, on the third Tuesday of 
September next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon. 
to show cause, if any you have, against the same, 
And said etitioner 1 ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by delivering a copy thereof to each person 
interested who can be found within the State, 
fourteen days at least before said Court, and if 
any one cannot be so found, by also publishing 
the same in the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, a 
newspaper printed at Boston once in each week, 
for three weeks at least before said Court. 
-itness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this twenty-third day of 
Anges in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-nine. 
8. H. FOLSOM, Ass’t Register, 









O. D. Cook of Woonsocket, 
R I., save: Dr. Seth Arnold’s 
Cough Killer cured me of a 
very severe covgh in a short 
time. I heartily recommend 
it tor 2]! it claime to do. 

IT IS INVALUABLE 
Gjaess to all who would preserve 
~ their health, 25c., 5U0c, and 
$1 per bottle 

ALL DEALERS SELL IT 


(ae Quart 


a, PREVE 


LONSumet 
VICTOR 


PULVERIZING 





Circulars Free, 
Address 


Reynolds Bros. 
Brockton, Mass, 
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The Best. Cheapest. and Strongest 
More and Better Work than any other HARROW. 


Stock. 














| Cheshire Pigs, write C. C. Phelps, Vernon, N. Y.- 





Collie Pups, write C.C. Paine, So. Randolph, Vt. 


E. PENDLETON, Agent Red House 
e Farm, New London, Conn.—_CHOICE 
YORKSHIRE PIGS, 








MPORTED and Home.bred Holstein Cows 
and Heifers for sale at low prices, at the farm of 
Henry M. Whitney, North Cohasset. Apply to 
Cc. M. COBB, Manager, 
North Cchasset, Mass. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


For sale. Twenty young cows two to five years 
old; milk records 38 to 62 pouods in a day. 





| GEO. F. WILLIAMS, Fitchburg, Mass. 











40hio IMPROVED Chesters 


WARRANTED CHOLERA PROOF. 
EXPRESS PREPAID. Wins Is1 
Prizes in U. S, & FOREIGN Coun- 
Tries. 2 WEIGHED 2806 LBs. 
SENO FOR DESORIPTION & PRICE OF 





aL. B. SILVER CO. CLevetano,o.8 


(This Company sold 973 head for breeding purposes in 1887; 
Send for facts and mention this paper.) 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 


ARGEST AND BEST HERD IN 

New England. Stock of all ages and botb 
sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers seleeted by 
the Manager from the best herds in North Holland. 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par- 
ticular attention paid to individual excellence and 
good breeding, combined. Personal ins on ip- 
vited. Correspondence solicited. LA VIEW 
FARM, North Andover Depot, Mass. WA. 
RUSSELL, Prop’r JAMEs C. Poor, Manager. 


MEDICAL ECONOMY. 


Nothing Succeeds like Success, 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 
The Clory of a Man is in His 

Strength. 


Nerve or Physical Force When Lost 
Quickly Regained. 
BY CONSULTING 


DR. C. J. LEWIS, 


O, after intense study and deep research 
has lately discovered a new, extraordinary - 
uick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhea, Semi. 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MED. 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and oid. 
To debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of man- 
hood, and in advanced - it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the poss ility of failure. URina- 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms, 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cured 
without the use of Mereury, Copaiba or Injections. 
No restriction indiet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect. 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par- 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 
guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and 
undertaken. In practice upwards of thirty years. 
#@- Dr. Lewis is frequently consulted by many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be- 
ng cured, after having experimented with various 
vertised nostrums, electric belts, &c., which inva- 
riably do more harm than good, Every phase of dis- 
ease demands difierent and special treatment. To 
those who may have been Na pees Dr. Lewis 
would say consult him and he will restore the disap- 
pointed one to all the duties of life, whether they 
physical or meptal, pertaining to married life or 
* single blessedness.” 


Consultation, Medicine, &c., $5, 


Working classes, $2.50. 
DR. LEWIS 18 PERMANENTLY LOCATED at 


129 FRIENDSHIP STREET. 
Providence, R.I. Office hours all the year ro 

from 9 to 2 and 6 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later” 
Female Complaints Skillfully Treated 


NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 


Dr. Lewis will, on full description of case (witb 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his vai. 
uable medicines, acoompanied with instructions 
and advice or the cure of the above distre 
complaints. anny patients corresponded wi 
until cured, JUST PUBLISHED 








FOURTH EDITION 
With additional Colored 
Illustrations, a Portrait 
of the Author, and list of 
complaints EXPLICIT 
jen the treatment and 


youre of abeve subjects, 
&o. 









=== = DR. C. J. LEWis. 
Agent for Boston 


W.#H Knight St. 97 Coart. 
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POND LILLIES. 


POLKA CAPRICE. 
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Polka Time. '—126. 
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CARL SIDUS, Op. rro 
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THE STAGE-COACH. a thing as a good woman.” On the con- | thought it worth while to exert his will on | they would be married. Stella was more | sand times deeper disgrace? Butafterthe | much love making—he could attora wiue 
trary, be maintained that this rara avis charming than ever to Standish. Was he | first passionate excitement, despair came | his time; but no woman could have had 


Tarnished and battered and old, 
Heartlessly hidden away, 

Left to the moth and the mould, 
Darkness and dust and decay. 
This was the pride of its day. 

Now all its glory is o’er— 
Faded and vanished for sye; 

Gone are the driver and four! 


How shall its story be told? 

What shall a song of it say? 
Once it was brilliant as gold, 

Once it was gilded and gay. 

Fine in their festa! array, 
Many the bride that it bore. 

Now are they wrinkled and gray; 
Gone are the driver and four! 


*Long through the heat and the cold, 
Ever from May until May, 

Over the highways it rolled. 
Time has now made it his prey. 
Never a stately display, 

Never a dash as of yore, 
Never a swing or a away; 

Gone are the driver and four! 


Over new roads that men lay 
Rush we with rattle and roar. 
Only sweet memories stay; 
Gone are the driver and four! 
—Harper'’s Magazine for September. 


WOOED AND---WON? 


She looked so young, so happy, so inno- 
cent, that he was conscious of a chord 
somewhere about his heart that had not 
vibrated for many a long day. He, Gra- 
ham Standish, was — an afternoon 
call, and she, Stella Grey, had just tripped 
into the room. ‘‘My aunt begs you to ex- 
cuse her for a moment,” Stella said. ‘‘We 
have just come in, and she is taking her 
bonnet off.” 

Standish made a polite and appropriate 
rejoinder. In his heart be wished devout- 
ly that the moment might be indefinitely 
prolonged. ‘‘I need not ask you if you 
enjoyed the dance last night,” he said, 
looking with increasing pleasure at the fair 
and candid face. 

“‘Q, so much, so much!” she replied, 
with a pretty enthusiasm that was abso- 
lutely unaffected. Her eyes danced in the 
sunlight that streamed in at the windows— 
evidently darkened rooms and cunning 
blinds and rosy lights were not in voguein 
this house. Stella’s skin was like a blush 
rose; and although she was not regularly 
beautiful, there was something graceful 
and bright about her which made her more 
attractive than many girls with greater 
claims to positive beauty. ‘‘I love danc- 
ing; do not you?” she asked, smiling 
radiantly at him. ‘‘If heaven were to be 
one long dance, I would be good all the 
rest of my life.” 

‘I am sure you are good enough for 
heaven, whatever it may be,” replied 
Standish ; and he spoke with such gravity 
and even intensity that Stella felt a little 
contased, and had to talk rather fast to 
conceal her embarrassment. 

‘“T am not at all good. Quite the re- 
verse. Ask Aunt Marian!” she said. 

He looked at her with smiling incre- 
dulity. She was like a white lily to him; 
like the down on a swan’s breast; like 
snow fresh fallen on some mountain sum- 
mit. And yet Standish was a thorough 
man of the world ; sceptical about religion, 
friendship, love, and women ir general. 
But though he had lived and had known 
almost every phase of society, he never 
said absolutely to himself or to any one 
else, as many younger and less experi- 
enced of his fellows do, ‘“There is not such 











does exist, but that the specimens are few, 
and, when found, to be valued as pearls of 
great price. He was hard and stern, with 
an iron will; but he had a conviction that 
a good, pure, loving woman could change 
all the worst part ot him, and inspire him 
with deep love and tenderness. He had 
met Stella for the first time on the previ- 
ous night, and today, already, he felt she 
approached closely to his ideal. 

‘Tam sure you like dancing too, be- 
cause hee dance so weil,” said Stella; and 
then she blushed a little at having paid 
him a compliment. 

‘**It was you who inspired me,” he re- 
plied; and then, deeply to his chagrin, 
Aunt Marian came in. He had to control 
his eyes now, and to talk all sorts of plati- 
tudes; but he went away happy, having 
won from Mrs. Grey a promise that she, 
her husband, her son and Stella would 
dine with him at Hurlingham the following 
Saturday, and allow him to drive them 
down in his coach. When the door closed 





upon him, Stella waltzed madly round the 
room, finishing up by embracing her aunt 
with an ardor which made that amiable 
lady smile and ask if she were going out of 
her senses. 

‘*How utterly delightful! What a nice 
dear man!” Stella cried, and resumed her 
gyrations. 

‘*T believe he is rich and very well con- 
nected,” observed Mrs. Grey, who was, 
what they say every good woman is, a 
matchmaker. She was quite aware that 
her son Leo and Stella fancied themselves 
in love with each other, but that was, of 
course, ridiculous, as neither had any 
money. She tolerated the idea with per- 
fect good humor, but always had her eyes 
open for a good match for either. 

At dinner the Admiral, Stella’s uncle, 
and Leo, were informed of the invitation, 
and received it with satisfaction. 

‘*His father and 1 served together,” re- 
marked the Admiral. ‘‘He was a good 
deal my senior. A bit of a martinet, but, 
by Jove! he was tamed at home. He 
was frightened out of his soul by his wife, 
who was a handsome tartar, with a will 
like iron. Her son looks as if he had in- 
herited some of it.” 

‘*Now, uncle George, you are not to say 
a word against him!” cried Stella. ‘*We 
are to eat his bread and salt on Saturday,” 
and she laughed delightedly. 

*‘1 suppose it is you, my dear, we may 
thank for his hospitality,” said the Ad- 
miral, jocularly. Leo frowned. 

Later in the evening, when the elders 
were playing bezique, Leo whispered to 
Stella, ‘‘I am not going to have you flirt 
with this chap. Remember, miss.” 

She smiled at him with her innocent blue 
eyes. ‘‘Is it likely?” she said; and they 
squeezed each other’s hands in token of 
confidence. 

When Saturday arrived, apd Stella found 
herself on the box-seat beside Standish— 
Mrs. Grey having declined the post of 
honor—her delight knew no bounds. 
Standish’s stern face was illumined by 
pride and pleasure—every look into those 
smiling eyes seemed like a draught from 
some pure spring of happiness. He was 





trifling matters, but when he felt a strong 
desire to attain a purpose, he would move 
heaven and earth to compass it. 

He had taken it for granted that Stella 
was free and heart-whole, so when at din- 
ner he saw Leo looking jealously at her, 
and intercepted the loving reassuring 
smile she sent back, he experienced a sud- 
den and violent pang. But he had suffi- 
cient self-control to conceal it, and before 
dinner was over more parties had been 
ere for the following week. On 

Vednesday they were to go to the dance 
at the new club, and the Admiral felt the 
least they could do was to ask their host 
to dine with them on Monday. 

‘‘How heavenly it would have been,” 
said Leo, when they got home, ‘‘if the 
mater had gone in front and you and I had 
sat behind together!” And Stella con 
curred. 

Standish did not sleep well that night. 
He had conceived a violent passion for 
Stella, and he meant and willed that she 
should be his But the thought of the 
cousin, who was a good-looking lad, chafed 
and irritated him. It was ridiculous to 
think there could be anything between 
them more than a _ boy-and-girl fancy. 
The Greys were not well off. Leo was 
only a clerk in the foreign offce; he could 
not marry her. But Standish could not 
endure to think that any one had so much 
as breathed upon his lily. His? Yes, 
his! Whenever his will had been roused 
he had never yet failed to obtain his ob- 
ject. Instinct told him that he must not 
betray his passion to Stella; he knew that 
it would frighten and repel her. It was a 
hard task when his arm was round her in 
a waltz and his heart beat so near hers, 
but he exercised immense self-command, 
and when his eyes would have betrayed 
him he averted them resolutely from her 
face. 

He soon became the friend of the house. 
Leo, no longer jealous, conceived the 
strong liking for him that an enthusiastic 
and frank-natured lad often feels for a man 
considerably his senior. Standish gave 
him constant dinners; lent him horses to 
ride or drive, supplied him with choice 
cigars, and took him about. The end of 
the season was drawing on. Standish be- 
gan to find his position unbearable. It 
was the first time in his life that he had 
played a double part, and he hated it. He 
had always been a man of honor; now he 
was going to descend to base means. And 
yet he swore to himself that his love, as he 
called it, was the purest and best part of 
bim; and he vowed to love and cherish 
this fair creature as the apple of his eye, 
and to develop every good and generous 
quality for her sake—once he possessed 
her! So Standish set himself to serve two 
masters; hell first and heaven after. He 
found out Leo’s weakest point, which, 
poor lad, was a tendency to gamble. 
Standish led him slowly and surely on— 
racing, card-playing, even a little flutter 
on the stock exchange. For the first time 
in his life Leo’s pockets were full of money. 
He was intoxicated with the unwonted sen- 
sation. He bought a diamond heart for 
Stella, which she dared not wear, but 
treasured fondly, for he had sworn her to 
secrecy about his money-making. What 





beginning already to love her intensely, 
and he had made up his mind absolately 
that she should be his. Standish seldom 


delicious whisperings they had together! 
When he had made ten thousand pounds 











not their guardian angel ? 

The day of reckoning came quickly and 
surely. 
wood week, and two thousand pounds be- 
sides. He was horribly vexed, but by no 
means in despair with a friend like Stand- 
ish at his back. But suddenly Standish 
made a volte-face,looked and spoke sternly, 
and absolutely declined to advance the 
money. Stunned and stupefied, for one 
mad hour Leo dreamed of suicide; but he 
was young, the love of life was strong in 
him, and he thought of his parents and 
Stella with a deeper affection than he had 
ever felt before. But what could he do? 
It would be impossible for his father to 
raise the money in so short a time, even if 
he consented, but Leo did not believe he 
would consent, and he felt it would be 
easier to die than to ask him. 
defaulter! What high-spirited young fel- 
low could bear such a thought ? 

That night he took Stella into the gar- 
den in front of their house, and there he 
told her everything with burning, miser- 
able shame and anguish. She wept and 
wrung her hands. Was there justice in 
heaven, if this awful calamity would fall on 
one so loved, so guileless (in her eyes) as 
Leo—on those dear people who had been 
as father and mother to her! She rallied 
against Standish, and vowed she had al- 
ways mistrusted that stern face of his. She 
lay awake all night, her golden hair toss- 
ing on the pillow, her white face rosy with 
feverish anxiety. She would see Standish, 
would plead with him—yes, on her knees. 
He had always seemed so glad to do her 
smallest behest; surely in a matter of life 
and death he would not refuse her. She 
contrived to see him, and alone. 


With blushes that scorched her fair, white 
tace, she pleaded to him as in the watches 
of the night she had schooled herself to 

lead. Then Standish unmasked. He 

ept the passion of his heart and eyes in 
leash, but he told her without disguise the 
only terms on which he was prepared to 
accede to her prayers. She was the price 
of Leo’s deliverance. He waxed eloquent ; 
his voice and manner were tender as a 
woman’s as he poured out his love to her, 
—the love with which he had loved, nay, 
worshipped, her from almost the first 
moment when his eyes beheld her. Stella 
recoiled from him in horror ; then, recover- 
ing herself, she appealed passionately to 
his generosity, to his pity,even. Pity! he 
had no more pity than the tiger whose prey 
is within kis grasp; desire knows neither 
mercy nor pity. Her tears, her distress, 
kindled still more the violent and cruel 
side of his nature. Yet his voice was ten- 
der and persuasive. He would make her 
the happiest woman alive. She should not 
have a single wish ungratified; nay, Leo 
himself should be the first to benefit by her 
sacrifice. He ventured, even under the 
burning scorn of her eyes, to compare the 
boy’s love with his. Once more she im- 
plored him, with a very agony of entreaty, 
but he was inexorable ; there was only one 
condition. And so he left her, bidding her 
think it over. ; 

When she told Leo, his rage for the 
moment overcame his despair. He called 
Standish by every name with which a man 
can brand a villian. Would he have his 
darling sacrificed to save himeelf ten thou 


But to bea | 


Leo lost all his winnings in Good- | 

















crawling back. Disgraced, dishonored, 
was he nearer to his love? Again he 
thought of making a clean breast to his 
father. But that very night at dinner the 
admiral had seemed out of sorts, and had 
darkly hinted at an unlucky speculation into 
which he had been betrayed. Leo thought 
of his young brothers and sisters. Were 
they to be sacrificed to his criminal folly ? 
Ah! he could call it by its right name now. 
He and Stella sat with clasped hands and 
sorrowfui eyes; they had never loved each 
other as they did now. Thenin the night, 
as she lay half distraught with her trouble 
and Leo’s, the instinct of self-sacrifice, 
which is in every good woman’s nature, 
which has made heroines and martyrs of 
them so often, inspired her; and, with 
shudderings and tremblings, she resolved 
to save Leo even at the cost of her own 
misery and despair. Without a word or 
hint to Leo, she wrote Standish that if he 
would not have pity on her, knowing how 
she felt towards him, she must needs accept 
his cruel terms, since she loved her cousin 
more than aught else in the world. Would 
he, she wondered, still want to marry her 
after that ? 

He took her at her word with joy and 
triumph. He would know how to guard 
her against Leo—against every man in 


Christendom; and he had all the fatuity | 


common to lovers who believe they can 
make a woman love them. Even then 
Stella had hope that she would be able to 
creep out of her promise through some 
loophole ; but Standish was far too clever 
for that. Leo had obtained a week’s de- 
lay for the payment of his Goodwood 
losses. Before Standish handed over 
Stella’s purchase-money she must be his. 
She must go through the form of marriage 
with him at a registry office. He would 
then leave her free for two months, dur- 
ing which he was to appear to her family 
to woo and win her. He knew she was 
not of age, but he would hardly stick at 
such a trifle as a lienow. And Stella, 
without a word to Leo or any living soul, 
with death in her heart, went out one 
morning and married Standish, and re- 
ceived trom him her price, two thousand 
pounds in Bank of England notes. Her 
trembling hands placed them that night in 


Leo’s, and he went half mad with delight, | 


and vowed that after all Standish was a 
prince of good fellows, and perhaps had 
only meant to give him a fright tor his 
own good. Stella held her peace. She 
could not, dared not, tell him—not, at all 
events, until he had paid away the money. 
She knew well enough how he would fling 
it back in Standish’s face, perhaps with 
blows and violence, did he but half guess 
the truth. When Leo sought his deliv- 
erer, and, grasping his hand, poured forth 


all his gratitude with heartfelt emotion, | 


Standish experienced a sensation that was 
not plasurable. 

A few days later, Stella’s husband made 
a formal demand for her hand of her un- 
cle and aunt. The good people were de- 
lighed. Mercifully for Stella, Leo had 
gone yachting with a friend for three 
weeks. Mrs. Grey could not make out 
why the girl was not overjoyed at her won- 
derful fortune. Standish was a lover in 
ten thousand; bis settlements, his gifts 
were princely. He did not trouble her with 





more tender thought 
shown her. He was so kind that a wil 


| ter all, he would set her free. For of lat 
the fond affection she had formerly ‘ 


that was eating her heart out. 
one evening she turned to Standish, and 1 
an agony of tears implored bim to release 
her. He bit his lip; a dark (red flush 
came into his face. 4.7.8 

‘*What you ask is impossible, even if | 
were willing,” he said; and then, in a tone 
which was quite low, and yet which terri- 
fied her, he added, ‘*Do you not know that 
you are mine now, and that I could take 
you away with me this moment if | chose?” 

As yet Leo was ignorant of Stella’s en- 
gagement ; she had made it a point that he 
was only to be told by her own lips. Ab! 
what a terrible telling it was on the even- 
ing when he came back joyous and radiant 
from his cruise! The quivering aspen 
leaves, which had listened to their former 
confidences, had a sad tale to tell after 
that night—of wild sobs and imprecations, 
and agony. Stella, his Stella, the wife ol 
Standish! free only at this moment by his 
forbearance ! 

The cruel days crept on, Leo and Stella 
trying hard to hide their wretchedness 
within their own breasts. Leo never met 
Standish; he was not to be at the mar- 
riage. His parents understood that 2 
felt a little sore, but thought with light 
hearts that he would soon get over tt. 
| The night before the wedding came, !! 
| was supposed that Leo had left London, 
| but again the rustling leaves sighed over 
the sorrows of those two poor breaking 
young hearts. There lips were presse’ 
together in an agony of farewell; it was 
an agony in which no joy mingled, because 
there was no hope. a 

‘‘Swear!” whispered Leo, with wild 10 
tensity, ‘‘swear !” 

And she answered, in a voice strange’) 
like his, ‘*I swear.” 

Never was a bridegroom more trium 
phantly glad than Standish, as he put bis 
wife into the carriage that was to take 
them away for their honeymoon. 
| friend had lent him a lovely place in Sut 
| rey for a fortnight. Stella had borne UP 
during the ceremony, had smiled, hac 4 
cepted and returned the embraces of /at 

ily and friends. But no sooner was s™ 
| in the carriage than the reaction came, 4" 
| she sank back white and exhausted. >!" 
'dish was forbearance i‘self. He 

every allowance for her. As he W® 
| strong, he was merciful. She scarce’: 
| spoke a dozen words during the 
| drive, and when they reached thei 
nation she complained of fatigue, 
went to her room. so 

Dinner had been waiting half an 20"" 
Standish felt a delicacy in disturbing 
| wife. At last he sent for her maid. 
| woman said she had knocked several UM" 
= receiving any answer. Sfane®” 








mace 


ran upstairs, knocked loudly, and, after 4 
moment, burst open the door. — on 

Stella lay asleep on the sola—asi'":’ 
yes, forever. She had kept her vow ” 
Leo in a way that he, poor lad, had neve! 
dreamed of.—London World. 
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hope flashed across her that perhaps, al- 


for Leo had grown into a madness of love 
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— 
~ WE NATIONAL FLOWER. 

Poetical and Prose, Original 
and Contributed. 


THE PUMPKIN BLOSSOM. 


nnoughts 


. fowers of Egypt are famed in song and 


rt os ‘> ig wreathed in lilies, as emblems of 
r glory 

ia Oth: her regal throne sits crowned with 

syeenly roses, 


ia for a bouquet holds thistles to our 


Fait 


- -eping Erin twines her harp with sham. 
ame K, green and fair, 
»athan, our Jonathan, he hath no bouton- 


Rut « 


this Western hemisphere is there no flower 


or him. 
vn that’s emblematic of Western push and 


yin 


..]| you just the posy—golden bells amid the 


oautt dollar pieces, they shine at early 
piace ‘ . 
norli— 
honest pumpkin blossom—none can with 
i¢ COMpArC, i 
_ +) othan, our Jonathan, a lovely bowtonniere. 


ympkin is a modest plant; it seems of little 
} r 


ener try to pierce the sky; it only wants the 


The t ag e calls to battle, the clarion’s note alarms, 
 ¢he music of the pumpkin stalk and youthful 
nature charms. 
tm the language of the flowers, ‘some pumpkins,”’ 
 twould declare 

jonathan, our Jonathan, a fitting bouton. 


nenanetlt and the thistle, the lily, lotus, rose, 
opeal but to the eyesight, or perhaps engage the 

he puinpkin=ohy the pumpkin—it charms the 
he pride of all grangers and it makes deli- 
hore em all the others takes prizes at the 
Like rand han, our Jonathan’s, most royal bou- 
re. 


golden ball of plenty, true worth thy beauty 
rowns; 

what other royal blossom can fruit two hundred 
nounds? 

Cade and wilt, ye useless flowers, whose bloom no 
fruit returns, 

Al] hail the honest pumpkin bloom, whose seed is 
death to worms. 
1ow and splendor and for use none with thee 
an compare 

» Jonathan, our Jonathan, a famous bouton: 


—Peter P, Eater, in the Oregonian. 


GOLDEN ROD. 


\n idle breeze strayed up and down 

The rusty fields and meadows brown, 
sighing a grievous sigh, ‘‘Ah, me! 
Where can the summer blossoms be?” 

When suddenly a glorious face 

Shone on him from a weedy space, 
And with an airy, plumy nod, 

“Good afternoon!” said Golden Rod. 


lhe breeze received her courtesy 

And then came burrying home to me, 
And eagerly this story told: 
‘J’ve seen a lady dressed in gold, 

So shining that the very light 

Phat touches her is double bright— 
She nodded, too, a royal nod,” 

“Why, that,” I said, “tis Golden Rod.”’ 


“Come out and see her where she stands, 
Gold on her head and in her hands,”’ 
He cried; and I, without delay, 
Went af er where he led the way; 
And there she stood, all light, all grace, 
lilumining that weedy place, 
And to us both, with airy nood, 
“Good afternoon!” said Golden Rod, 
- ‘a Doty Bates, in Little Menand Women. 


A CHILD’S QUANDARY. 


y have asked me to vote for a national flower— 
Now, which will it be, I wonder! 
lo settle the question is out of my power; 
But I’d rather not make a blunder 


And J love the Mayflower best,—in May,— 
Smiling up from its snowdrift-cover 
With its breath that is ag sweet as a kiss, to say 


That the reign of winter is over. 


[ love the Golden-rod, too,—for its gold; 
| because through autumn it lingers, 

And offers more wealth than his bands can hold’ 
the grasp of the poor man’s fingers. 


hould like to vote for them both, if I might; 
But I do not feel positive whether 
[he flowers themselves would be neighborly quite— 
rink and yellow don’t go together. 
) yes, but they d>!—in the breezy wild rose, 
lhe darlingest daughter of summer, 
se heart with the sun’s yellow gold overflows, 
1 whose blushes so well become her. 


stead of one dower, I will vote for three: 
lhe Maytlowers know that I mean them; 
(nd the golden rod surely my choice will be,— 
With the sweet Brier-rose between them. 
You see I’m impartial. I’ve no way but this: 
_ My vote with a rhyme and a reason, 
r the Mayflower, the Wild Rose, and Golden-rod 
is;— 
\ blossom for every season! 
—Lucy Larcom, in St. Nizholas for September. 


SHALL IT BE A WEED? 

The question is, shall it be a weed, or a native’ 
cultivated flower of eminence? The golden rod 
scems to be ahead with FARMER readers and 
granges, and surely has some claims for the posi- 
tion to which it aspires. But I am in favor of the 
panicled phlox championed by Popular Garden- 

, and I think some other journals. It would 
that the national flower should be one that 
can be cultivated and admired by all. We can not 
cultivate the golden rod and admire it, because it 
would become a bad weed. Well says the editor of 
Popular Gardening, ‘We might as well decide for 
that other beautiful but unmitigating weed, the 
field daisy, which, today, is the ruination of many 
farms, howbeit a favorite with city belles and 
artists. The national flower must be no weed.” 
The mountain laurel and the mayflower may also 
be appropriate in some senses, but are both open 
to the same objection of being limited in locality, 
and comparatively little known. The phloxes are 
inlike the aster, the rose and many others,in being 


seem 


pre-eminently and exclusively American, and rep- 
resent one of the grandest families of native Amer, 
ican flowers, The adherents to this flower also 


‘mit that it would receive the recognition of 
er nations as our national flower, as no other 
lower would, being very much admired abroad. I 
Vote for the panicled phlox, with no idea to be- 
t e Other candidates, especially the may- 
“ower, which I think about the daintiest and 
‘weeteat little flower I ever knew, but believing it 
vetter adapted to answer national purposes than 
an er I have yet read about. We may all have 
‘avorites we would be partial to, but we must look 
‘ & national question broad enough to give it 
ional requirements. A, P. REED. 


“UNS WHY THE INDIAN CORN SHOULD BE 
CHOSEN, 


ice inthe FARMER and Homgs a call for 
Xpression of preference for a National floral em- 
by granges and individuals, and I see many 
‘ave responded. The goldenrod, so far as I have 
1, 2ppears to have most votes. In some old 
intries the floral emblem was likely to be the 
nal choice of some ruler of note, and used to 
iemorate some circumstance or episode in 
‘iat ruler’s history, and have no emblematic ret- 
fence to the nation, or people, except as the 
beople were considered a belonging of the sover. 
“igus, But some national emblems were chosen 
“ppropriate to the character of the people and 
‘niry. The Scotch thistle is a good representa- 
‘ion of the Scotch people in former times. Like 
‘hem it would thrive on the hills without fostering 
“are, and presented a ready spear point to all in- 
Yaders. Whether it was adopted by the Scotch 
beople because it so well represented their na- 
‘onal characteristics I know not, but it is very ap- 
Propriate, 
le shamrock of Ireland has}its origin in a 
religious significance; its three leaves borne on a 
‘gle stem having been used by St. Patrick as 
“Ulematical of the Trinity, and so it is rather a 
““Cturian religious than a national emblem. The 
“tigio of the roses of England I cannot find, but 
‘Ney received their prominence during the “War 
‘the Roses,” the two rival families claiming the 
throne of England being distinguished by white 
“tC red roses. The conventional lilies of France‘ 
= “isplayed in heraldry, bear go little resemblance 
hata that investigators are in doubt if they 
we *e Intended to represent lilies or spear heads. 
Their origin ig unknown, and itis difficult to see 





in what way, if lilies, they are emblematic of the 
French people, or nation, except by arbitrary as- 
sociation. As spear heads they well typify the 
ancient warlike Franks. 

I suppose there is no necessity for our having a 
national emblem, but if we do, let it be some 
plant which has as nearly as possible, as broad a 
habitation as the American people, whom it is 
chosen to represent, and let it have some quality 
which willin some degree associate it with the 
history of our country, and character of our peo- 
ple. Will golden rod do this truly and agreeably ? 
It may grow over a large portion of the United 
States, but in what way is it typical of our people 
or connected with our national history and 
progress? The Americans esteem utility before 
beauty? A foreigner might suggest that it was 
chosen because “gold” isa prominent part of its 
pame, and sarcastically infer that love of gold is 
the most prominent characteristic of our people, 
which, I think would not be very gratifying to our 
national pride, The cotton plant has been sug- 
gested, but its life is sectional. As a symbol of 
the south it is very appropriate, but it is not na- 
tional. To more than half our people it is an un- 
seen plant. The trailing arbutus is far too local 
in its habitation; and besides I cannot see that it 
bears any significance to the American people. 
The same may be objected to the pond lily and 
some other plants which have been here sug- 
gested. But there is one plant which is strictly 
American, and which is closely connected with 
our national history and progres, and which in 
importance to us towers above other plants, as 
did Saul, a head and shoulders above the Hebrew 
people. I mean the maize plant, or indian corn. 
It can be grown throughout the length and 
breadth of the land,is familiar to all, and is so 
hardy that no rust or blight can conquer it. It 
furnishes food abundantly to man and beast. 
Without its aid the early settlers of Virginia and 
New England would soon have died of starvation. 
When grown to full development it is a noble 
looking plant. All hail, then, to indian corn, the 
king of cereals, the national emblem of America. 

M. MORSE. 

Medway, Mass., August 29th, 1889. 


“ONE CRANK'S OPINION.” 


If we must have a national flower forthwith, let 
it be one devoid of unpleasant associations at least, 
and one that possesses some other qualities besides 
beauty to recommend it, and let it be national. 

The maize or indian corn seems to be more thor- 
oughly American than any other plant yet men- 
tionedin your columns. Historically it is all that 
can be desired, for the important part that it 
played in the early years of our country’s life is 
well known; it is characteristic, for its growth is 
rapid, and in its earlier stages powder and lead are 
found very efficacious for its preservation; it is 
national, being found in every state, and in im- 
portance it is second to none. If it has no beauti- 
ful flower to please the eye it is at least graceful, 
and the Yankee rarely allows beauty to precede 
ability. 

The rose is already English, and while it serves 
very well as a fragrant memento of the York- 
Lancastrian wars, it is out of place in America. 
The laurel is open to fewer objections than most 
flowers mentioned, but may the fates deliver us 
from the golden rod. Muchof the popularity of 
this flaunting, ill-smelling weed is owing to its 
name, and it is rapidly assuming the dimensions 
of a national nuisance. The granger who can 
fight this pest of the pastures all day and then go 
to the grange in the evening and vote for it, is 
quite too good for this lonesome world. Let us 
have an emblem (if one is urgently needed) of 
which we need not be ashamed. 0. A. H. 

Vermont, Aug. 29. 





°TIS SEPTEMBER. 

**R. there!’’ says September to the oyster. 

Bobby—‘‘My papa’s richer’nyourn.” Tommy— 
“Don’t care; mine knows more; mamma told him 
yesterday he knew too much,”—New York Herald. 

Sales Gentleman — ‘*3tockings? 
what number do you wear?” ‘What number? 
Why, two of course! D’you take me for a center- 
pede or a one-legged veteran of the war?’’—Life. 


Yes, mam; 


Don’t ‘ou see, Sister Jones, de cause ob dis 
*dustrial depressio 2 am dat dere is too much money 
in buildings, and dere a’n’t nuff in circulation; and 
dere am too many people in circulation and dere 
a’n’r nuff money.—Lise. 

“What prompted you to rob this man’s till?” 
asked the judge of the prisoner. ‘‘My family 
physician,” wastheanswer. ‘He told me it was 
absolutely necessary that I should have a little 
change.”’— Yonker's Gazette 


THE GRUMBLER. 


The man who owns a barking dog 
That keeps us all awake 

Is always speaking of the noise 
His neighbor’s chitdren make. 


—Boston Courier. 


Smith—"Can you conceive of a more miserable 
and forlorn spectacle than a small boy who has 
‘ust been fished out of the water after falling over- 
board with his Sunday clothes on?” Jones—Oh, 
yes; a yellow dog with a tin can tied to his tail.’’ 


Miss Crimple (to clerk of the Snake Creek 
House) —* Will you please send the porter to our 
room, Mr. Bigstud?” Clerk—*Yes, ma’am; any- 
thing wrong?’ Miss Crimple—‘‘Papa just shot a 
mosquito, and we would like Patrick to carry it 
out.”—Munsey’s Weekly. 

Miss Wauka Shaw—‘Is Mr. O. Shaw any rela- 
tive of yours?”’ Miss Saratoga Geyser—“ Oh, yes; 
he’s a distant relative.”” Miss Wauka Shaw— 
‘How distant?” Miss Saratoga Geyser—‘'He’s 
my brother; but heis the youngest of nine chil- 
dren, and I’m the eldest.”—Chicago Saturday 
Evening Herald. 

Smith (at the circus)—‘‘Never too old for the 
circus, eh, Brown?’”?’ Brown—"I don’t care any- 
thing about it myself; but somebody had to come 
with the boy.” Smith—‘Is that your boy!” 
Brown—‘*Well—er—no, my boy was taken sick at 
the last moment, poor little chap, and sol brought 
a neighbor’s. Ah, me! we were all young once, 
Smith.” 


Penelope Peachblow—*How do you do, Mrs. 
Plantagenet?” Mrs. Plantagenet—‘* You must ex- 
cuse me, but I do not think we have ever met.’ 
Penelope Peachblow—"‘Yes; last week at Mrs. 
Westerly’s.”’ Mrs. Plantagenet (with increasing 
coolness)—‘*You have the advantage of me.”’ 
Penelope Peachblow—‘'I think I have, Mrs, Plan- 
tagenet, in eyesight, memory and manners. Good 
afternoon.’’—Life. 


A lady, who had recently lost her husband, and 
afriend were eating dinner together at the resi- 
dence of the latter. ‘I sympathize with you from 
the bottom of my heart in your great sorrow,”’ 
said the friend. ‘‘It must be terrible to lose such 
aman.” ‘Ah, me, yes,” sighed the widow. It is 
only the hope of soon meeting him in a better Jand 
that gives me courage and desire to live.’—Arkan 
saw Traveller. 


There is a story told of a lady who one day went 
to call on Fuseli, a painter, who, when there was 
need for it, could express himself with emphasis. 
Her ceaseless chatt*r did not even allow him to 
get in a word edgeways. At last a pause to take 
breath gave him time to say, ‘‘We had boiled mut- 
ton and turnips for dinner today.” ‘'What a 
strange observation, Mr. Fuseli!” exclaimed the 
lady. “Why,” he said, “it is as good as anything 
you have been saying for the last two hours.” 


“At the risk of provoking a smile at our sim 
plicity, we will relate,” says Dr. J. M. Buckley in 
the Christian Advocate, “that long years ago, when 
we thought of great men, if they speak at all, al- 
ways speak words of wisdom, we followed Tenny- 
son, who was accompanied by a lady and two 
children, about the South Kensington museum for 
two hours and a half, hoping that he would speak. 
At last he made signs as if he were about to do so. 
Hoping to hear some criticism of a painting, we 
listened intently, and these memorable words fell 
from the lips of England’s poet laureate: ‘You 
take care of the children while I go and get some 
beer.’ ’—Boston Courier. 


| 


| earnest New England deacon was as 


THE THINKING CAP. 


Address all communications to Puzzle Editor 
New ENGLAND FARMER, or OUR GRANGE 
HOMES, Boston, Mase 


Answers to Puzzles. No. 159 
No. 718. 1 to2,house. 3to4,showy. 1 to3 
helps. 2to4, early. 5 to6,atorch. 6 to 8, hover. 
7to8, enter. 5to 7, those. 2to6,each. 1 to 5, 
heat. 3to7,shoe. 4 to 8, year. 
No. 719. 
**A boy’s will is the wind’s will 
And the thoughts are long, long thouzhts.’ 
No. 720. House leek. 


No. 721. SOLD RARE 
OLIO AREA 
LINE REAR 
DOER EARL 

No. 722. Stare. Tare. Are. Re. 





New Puzzles. No. 160. 


NO. 722. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
The whole is composed of 28 letters and is a quo- 
tation from Cowper. 
28, 25, 7, 1, 21, 10, 22 is rebellion. 
3, 14, 4, 11, 16, 15, 24, 8, 25 is a looker on. 
12, 18, 25, 20, 18, 13, 27 is inquisitive. 
2, 26, 5,7, 9, 15. 6, 24, 17, 23, 19 is a charitable 


gift. 
NO. 723. GOBLET. 


* * * 
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1. One who cuts with a scythe. 2. A dwelling. 
3. An ancient language. 4. An eastern country. 
5. Tosendout. 6. Ananimal. 7. An excla- 
mation. 8. Aletter. 9. A tribe of Indians. 10. 
Not identical. Centrals are the name of a poet. 
NO. 724. DECAPITATIONS. 


Curtail custom and leave a pronoun; again, and 
have a vowel. 
Curtail a command and leave a pronoun; behead 
and leave an exclamation, again, and leave an- 
other. 
Behead not any, and leave single. 
Curtail and have upen; again, and ;have a 
vowel. 

NO. 725. HOLLOW SQUARE. 
Top is a city in Colorado. 
Left side, tolower. Right side, one who drives, 
lower, a tumultuous crowd. 





Climate for Consumptives. 


The several climates of Florida, Colorado and 
California have each been much prescribed for 
sufferers from lung disease, yet t ::usands of the 
natives in those states die of this fatal malady. A 
far more reliable remedy is to be had in every drug 
store in the land, and one that can be used at 
home; a remedy which is sold, by druggists, under 
the manufacturers’ positive guarantee that, if 
taken in time and given a tair trial, it will effect a 
cure, or money paid for it will be promptly re- 
turned. We refer to that world-famed remedy for 
consumption (or lung-scrofula) known a3 Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. It is the only 
remedy fo- this terrible disease possessed of such 
superior curative properties as to warrant its man- 
ufacturers in selling it under a guarantee. 


Don't hawk, and blow, and spit, but use Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. Of druggists. 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 
First Dude—“‘I have tewible news. Charlesis 


dead.’’ Second Dude—'How did he die?” First 
Dude—** His cane feil on him.” 


Pimples, boils and other humors are liable to 
appear when the blood gets heated. To cure 
them, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


A concise prayer said to have been offered by an 
follows: 
‘Lord, give us grace to know thy will and grit to 
do ’t..’—Brvoklyn National Monitor. 


‘‘Hope nestled in the bottom of Pandora’s box 
and hope piumes her wings anew” since L* Pox- 
ker has sent broadcast his invaluable medicai 
work, entitled the ‘Science of Life.” It is guar- 
anteed to be a3 represented or the money refunded. 


Youthful Skeptic—‘‘say, Edna,do you believe 
that story avout Adam and Eve and the snake and 
the Garden of Eden?” ‘Why, Agnes! of course I 
do.” ‘Well, I don’t! And nothing will ever 
make me believe that God made women wear 
clothes as a a punishment.” 


A young lady wishes to know if you can tell any- 
thing about a gentleman by the color of his eyes. 
We should not line to risk any positive reply, but 
will venture to say that something can be deter- 
mined by the color of his nose.—Exchange. 


The enterprise which has been shown by the 
Brockton agricultural society since its inception, 
and its rapid movement, which has been noticeab.e 
every year in the many departments, has placed 
the fair on a basis of popularity and financial suc- 
cess far above that of any similar iastitution in 
southeastern Massachusetts.—Bosion Herald. 


‘‘Have you seen my beautiful yacht?” “Have I 
seen your beautiful wacht?” ‘Beautifnl yacht.” 
“Oh! No, I have nacht.” ‘If it’s nacht too hacht 
let’. tracht downto the spacht where I kcep my 
yacht.” “Il wacht that you have nacht gachta 
yacht. Great Scacht! I know your placht. You 
ought to be schacht. I'll not stir one jacht,”— 
Exchange. 

Boston, July 16, 1883. 

Dr. S. A. Tuttle, Oear Sir,—Having used your 
Elixir for the past ten years, I can truly say that 
it is the best remedy for colics, galls, soreness, 
lameness, weak joints, or sprains, l ever saw. It 
is the most valuable remedy for family use I can 
find for lame back, corns, rheumatism, sore throat 
and headache. Yours, etc., 

A. F. TH ING, Expressman, 481 Tremont Street. 


“My friend,” said a solemn man “have you ever 
done aught to make the community in w ich you 
live the betterfor your living in it?” “I have done 
much, sir,” replied the other humbly, ‘to purify 
the homes of my fellow beings.” ‘Ah,’ contin- 
ued the solemn man with a pleased look, you dis- 
tribute tracts” ‘No, I clean carpets.” 











Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





When Raby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When sne iad Children. she gave them Castoria, 





Intelligent Readers will notice that 


Tutt’ Pills 


are not “warranted to cure’ all classes 
of diseases, but only such as result 
from a disordered liver, viz: 


Vertigo, Headache, Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Costiveness, Bilious 
Colic, Flatulence, etc. 


For these they are not warranted in- 
jallible, but are as nearly So as it is pos- 
sible tomakearemedy. Price, 25cts, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
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SMITH & WINCHESTER, 


19 Wendell St., near Oliver, Boston, 











For a disordered livertry BEECHAM’s PILLs. 











VERY family requires the very best appliance obtain- 
able for heating the home und cnching the food. All 
will agree to this proposition, but some may be in 
doubt where “the best’”’ may be obtained... To such we 
address ourselves, and request an examination of the 
Magee Furnaces and Ranges, especially our latest pro- 
ductions — the Boston Heater, the Mystic and Kitchener 
Ranges, and Royal Standard and Mistletoe Parlors. | If 
you cannot make a personal examination of their merits, 
send for an illustrated circular and read what others 
say of them, 
We guarantee them to give perfect satis- 


faction In every particular, and to be posi- 
tively unequaled for Economy, Durability 
and Generat Convenience. 


FOR SALE BY OUR AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 











manufacturer in New England. Only decided merit 


could accomplish this result. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 


32 to 88 UNION ST., BOSTON. 
86 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 


YCLOPE DIAS, 
SECOND HAND--ALL KINDS. 


B. A. FOWLER & CO 


86 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON 
ERTELS VICTOR. HAY “PRESS 


Sh iPPeD ANY WHERE TO OPERATES PURCHASER TO KEEP ONE 
ON TRIGLAGAINST ALL OTHER 
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8.6.0. QUINCY ILL | 
MANAGERS: c00re: vexr 


To open a branch office in your locality. Business 
purely mercantile. One that will inspire you with 
yride, pleasure and profit. Trade established. 
No peddling. J. E. SHEPARD, Cincinnati, O. 


E.C. MORRIS & CO.’S 
FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF 
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Over 100,000 in use! 


Always Preserve their Contents| 


These celebrated Safes had the Champion 
Record in the great 
Chicago, Boston, Haverhill, Eastport 
and Marblehead Fires. 


Also in the Great Seatile Fire 
OF JUNE 10,1889. 
And contain more improvements than any SAFE 
made. PATENT INSIDE BOLT WoRK, ROUND 
CoRNERS, EIGHT FLANGES and ANGLE FRONTS 
AND BACKS. 
EK. C. MORRIS & CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


EARLY DECAY. 








The Woful Curse of 
Life, the common 
cause of Weakness 
and Early Decay of 
Mind, Nerves and 
Body, Producing 
Sexual Decay, Lost 
Power, Drains, 
Night Losses, Fali- 
ing Fits, Weak 
Memory, Pimples, 
Ciammy Hands, 
Weak Eyes, Insani- 
ty, Torpor, Bash- 
fulness, Paralysis, 
Wasting and Smaliness of Organs, 
Varicocele, &c. 
PERFECT CURE and FULL VICOR, 
Full Strength, Potency and Development of Parts, with 
new Brain and Nerve Power, or we forfeit $1,000. 
POSITIVE PROOFS, Doctors’ Evidence, Dis- 
covery, List of Cases, References. Symptoms, Method 
and Prices Mailed FREE. Strictest Secrecy. Consul 
tation Free. Address 
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TAMAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WiLt 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
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Chicaro, Rock Island & Pacific Ry 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, SIOUX 
FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, ST. JOS- 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 
from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHINSON 
and DODGE CITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
daily between CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 
CIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, with FREE Reclin- 
ing Chair Car to NORTH PLATTE (Neb.), and 
between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via 8t. Joseph, or Kan- 
sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
west of St. Josephand Kansas City. Excursions 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Balt 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 
Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
clining Chair Cars (FREE) to and from those 
~oints and Kansas City. Through Chair Car and 
HJeeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falls via Rock Island. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 
The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
—E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen’l Manager. 
CHI JAGO, ILL. 








{<#- Remember, our sales are double those of any , 
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=~ UNLIKE ANY OTHER.=— 


Positively Cures paphthort Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, Huarseness, aoaing Cough, Whooping 
Cough, Catarrh, Influenza, Cholera Morbus, Diarrhoea, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Toothache, Earache, 
Nervous Headache, Sciatica, Lame Back, and Soreness in Body or Limbs, 


AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


{t is marvelous. how many different complaints it will cure, Its strong point lies in the fact that it acts 
quickly. Healing all Cuts, Burns and Bruises like Magic. Relieving all manner of Cramps, Chiila 
Lameness of Muscles or Stiff Joints and Strains. 


ORICINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 
All who buy or order direct from us, and request 1t, shall receive a certificate that the money shall be 
refunded if not abundantly satisfied. Retai — 535 cts.; 6 bottles, $2.00. Express geepeie to any part 
of the United States, or Canada. §# "Valuable pamphlet sent free. I. 8. JOHNSON O., Boston, Soy 











Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. / 


GENERATION AFTER GENERATION HAVE USED AND BLESSED IT. 
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even in this age of stupendous advertising enterprises. The 
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$500,000.00 
publishers of THE YANKEE BL owever, are j ‘ 


determined to give ever aawe in North America, a chance to read its entertaining and in. a 

structive stories. 4 £ YANKEE BLADE has been published without a break for fifty a» 
years. It has become firmly established by its ary and prosperous existence, and 
is welland favorably known in every stateinthe Union. Its stories are always 

of a good moral tone. THE YANKEE BLADE is destined to have™ 


The Largest Circulation in America.= 


With this aim in view it is now offered to you on trial ates 
the lowest price ever before named by an Yous 
American publisher for an 8-page, 45-column week- 

ly paper. Our offer is actually less than the™ 
cost of the white paper before it is printed, @ 
and isopen only to new subscribers gp 
use our regular subscription gy 
price is @3 00 azo. six 

cents a@ singe 

copy. 




















to advertise a single weekly publication is unparellelled 


= There is to 
be found a vast 
Mamount of reading 
me each week in the columns 
m of THE YANKEE BLADE, 
It has thrilling serials ot the Sea, 
War, Adventure, City and detective life 
™ Itcontains six or eight short stories each 
mm week intensely interesting, and devoid of any 
ae Objectionable or impure features 
aw. On our Fourth Page are treated Intel. 
ligently and Impartiatly the Various Phases ef 
@alithe Important Social Movemenis ofthe Day. 
Free exchange notices are inserted for subscribers 
wm Good advice to the young in our correspondence column. 
ws _ Our Third Page is devoted to the children's and household 
gp 2CPartments. 
On our Eighth Page appear every week some of 
™@the brightest gems of original humor to 
@@ be found anywhere in America. 
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. a. of this of 
rwhe P r that every person @ 
m THE YANKEE BLADE is the who sends a subseri t10N om 
gp Dest family weekly published. shall at the same time send the gs 
= Send 10 cents at once names and addresses of at least three story 
for 10 weeks trial. renders or female heads of families, to each of ™ 
oo '.. Whom we may send a sample copy of THE @ 
YANKEE BLADE If any one wants to subscribe as 
for a longer time than ten weeks we 
will accept subscriptions ag follows: Address, 
One year, $1.00; two years, 81.75; / Potter & Potter, 
- three weer ” gees. four years, $3.00; Publishers, 
ve years 3.50. One-cent postage stamps will be r 
taken for fractions of adoilar. All large amounts may be sent 86 & 92 Federal St., 
safely by registered mail or P.O. money order. An express money order Boston, Mass. 
Mention this paper. 
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may be purchased at any express office fur only five cents and is an abso- 
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lutely safe way tosend money. We guarantee you entire satisfaction. 


GEEREBEGEE 





Call in and see it. 
‘ Holland Bulb Catalogue Ready. 
Send for Poultry Supply Circular. 


We are agents for the Kemp Manure Spreader. 


PARKER & WOOD, 


49 No. Market St , Boston. 





THE KEMP MANURE SPREADER. 








The greatest labor-saving machine ever invented for the farm. No farm- 
er can afford to do without it, and no farmer will do without it when he 
knows its benefits. It not only saves the hardest labor of the farm but it 
makes the manure pile go further with increased crops. Two loads of ma - 
pure applied with the Spreader are equal to three spread by hand. Human 
hands can not compete with the KEMP SPREADER. Do not delay buying 
one, it will be the best farm investment you ever made. Send for particulars. 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURINC CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS, 





The KEMP MANURE SPREADER is on exhibition and for sale at JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 51 
52 and 53 North Market St., Boston, Mags. 





TO THE FARMERS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Are You F*eceeding 


Chicago Gluten Meal 


TO YOUR MILCH COWS? 


This meal consists entirely of the glutenor yellow portion of the 
corn kernel, kiln dried. It will give you a larger flow of rich milk, and 
keep your cows in a healthier condition, than any other feed on the 
market. 

Be sure you get CHICAGO in 150-pound bags. 

Sold by all leading Grain Dealers. 








—_THE——_ 


He Laval Gream Separators 


Hand Power, $125, $150, $200. 
$350. 


Belt Power, $285: 
Steam Turbine, $425. 


See Bulletin No. 7 of the New Hampshire Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, reporting test of different creaming systems, just is 
sued, from which we quote Prof. Whitcher’s conclusion :— 


“The figures are so plain that comment is unnecessary, and s 
far as one test conducted by competent and careful men can be re 
lied upon we may place the Separator first, the Open pans second, 
the Moseley and Stoddard third, and the Cooley last, in point ot 
efficiency.” 
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Address, for any desired information, 


" The De Laval Separator Co.. 
==> (ieneral Offices : 74 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


CANADA UNMEACHED TARD WOOD 
ASH ES SUPPLIED BY RAIL ON 


SHORT NOTICE IN BULK 
Direct shipments and guaranteed analysis. 


OR BARRELS. 
this paper and address CHARLES STEVENS, Box 337, Napanee, Ont., Canada. 


For price, pamphlet and all other information mention 
Largest Stock in America. 
GR =e “Vi NES 
varieties, Extra Quality, 
Ww nted true. Low- 
est rates. Introducers 
ofthe new Black Grape 


Also other SMALL FRUITS. Descrip- FE ALT ©), 1.8. HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA, N.Y. 
ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 


Simply stopping the fat producing 
effects of food. The supply being stopped, 
the natural working of the system Cows 
on the fat and reduces weight at once. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


FAMTDIY SEFHBAR, 


Japanned Handled and Plated Blades. 8 inch. Price, $1.00. 
. FR8xE to any old subscriber who will send us a new one. 
GEO M. WHITAKER, 34 Merchants Row, Boston Mars. 




















CORPUS LEAN 
Will reduce fat at rate of 10 to 15 Ibs. 
vl month without inJury to health. 
Send 6c. in stamps for sealed circulars 
covering testimonials. L.E. Marsh Co. 


2515 Madison 8q., Philada., Pa. 


MADE 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1889. 





Gur Grange Homes. 


NOTE AND COMMENT. 


President Clute of the Michigan agricultural 
college has recently joined the grange. 

Has your grange voted for the national 
flower? See that it does so and that a report is 
sent to OuR GRANGE Homes. 


A subscriber in Spencer, Mass., writes: “I 
think Ovk Grance Homes is the best agricul- 


tural paper published in New Englana #24 
wish more copies were taken in this town.” 

At the beginning of the year Illinois P*trons 
set their stakes for forty new @f@2gzes. They 
already have thirty-fou# and the three best 
working months in the year before them. 

It requires much less work to organize and 
keep up a flourishing grange in some sections 
than others, because it is much easier to take 
advantage of public sentiment than to create 
it. 

Some people find it extremely hard to work 
for principle. They want to be assured of the 
results before they begin. If all men were as 
timid and lacking in faith, the world’s progress 
would be stopped in a minute. 


Gov. Luce of Michigan, Gov. Goodell of New 
Hampshire, and ex-Gov. Robie ot Maine are 
active and honored members of the grange; 
surely, no one ought to feel ashamed of an order 
which has such illustrious men among its mem- 
bers. 

One of the lines of woman’s work in the 
grange suggested hy Mrs. Hale at the recent 
meetings in Connecticut was in taking more 
interest in the schools in the local district and 
seeing that they had as good teachers as the 
village schools. 

The series of meetings in Maine, under the 
auspices of the master of the National grange, 














of Hudson who had just returned from Europe. 
His residence is one of the finest in Hudson, 
situated on a height just outside the village, and 
from the magnificent lawn is obtained an ex- 
tended view of the village proper and surround- 
ing country. The subject of a national flower 
was discussed and while the golden rod had its 
supporters many objected to adopting, as a na 

tional flower, a troublesome weed. Bro. Dyer 
of Marlboro advocated the clover and was sup- 
ported by several speakers. A vote decided in 
favor of the clover. The impressive 10st de- 
aree was then conferred on the two candidates 


S?inantha Pickie and Susannah Wabblechin, 
Next followed dinner on the basket picnic plan, 
supplemented by bountiful additions from Bro. 
Stowe and the Hudson grange. 

After an hour’s social converse, the afternoon 
session was opened with a recitation by Sister 
Witherby of Westboro, and a song by a young 
miss. Personal reminiscences of European 
travel were given by Messrs. Stowe, Bradley, 
Jefts, and Fiske, which were both entertaining 
and instructive. Those present will long re 
member Sept. 2 as a gala day in the history of 
the organization. 





CONNECTICUT. 


Wallingtord grange will again exhibit at the 
State fair. 

Mad River grange voted for the golden rod 
for a national flower. 

Central Pomona held its regular meeting 
August 27th at Durham. 
Manchester grange will hold its third annual 
fair at Cheney’s hall, South Manchester, Sep- 
tember 17th, 18th and 19th. 
The regular quarterly meeting of the new 
Hartford County Pomona grange held Friday 
of this week was well attended. 


The members of Wolf Den grange and their 





Cheshire, .. .... 
Grafton & Coos, « + 
Mascoma Valley,. .» 
Rochester, .... - . » Sept. 
Kearsarge Ag’l,.. . . Warner, , , , , Sept. 18, 19 
Laconia, .... ++ -Laconia, , , ,Sept. 3, 5 
Plymouth, .... . + Plymouth,, , ,§ 17, 19 
Upper Coos & Essex,. Colebrook, . , Sept. 25-26 
South Hampton, . . .« So. Hampton, .Oct. 8, 9% 
Suncook Valley, .. . Pittsfleld, , , , Oct. 2, 3 
VERMONT, 

Addison, .. . . « . - Middlebury, , , Sept. 
Champlain Valley,. . Vergennes,, , , Sept. 
Lamoille Valley, . - - Morrisville, , , Sept. 
Caledonia ,..:; » + St- Johnsbury, . Sept. 
Dog River Valley, . . Northfield, , , Sept. 
Franklin County,, « » -Sheldon,,, , . Sept. 
Mad River Valley,.. . Waitefield,, , .Sept: 
Rutland,,..... Rutland, , , . Sept. 
Valley,. .. + + « « « Brattleboro, 
Western Vermont, » . Fairhaven, 
Windham, ..... .Newfane, ,, . 
Windsor,..... . . Woodstock, , , 
Winooski Valley, . . Waterbury, 

MASSACHUSETTS, 
Attieborough, .. .. Plainville,, , , Sept. 
Brockten, .. +. + « Brockton, . , , Oct. 
Housatonic, ... + .Gt. Barrington, Sept. 
Massachusetts Hort’! . Boston, . , , , Sept. 
Marshfield .... . » Marshfield, , , Sept. 
Martha’s Vineyard,. . West Tisbury, , Sept. 
Haneon, ....-. Hanson,. . . , Sept. 6, 7 
Middlesex, .... .»Concord, , , , Sept. 25, 26 
Berkshire, - » Great Barrington,Sept.25,26 
Lynn Fanciers’ Club,. Lynn, ... . . Dee. 17,‘21 
Middlesex, North, . . Lowell, .. , . Sept. 24, 25 
Middlesex, South, . . Framingham, . Sept. 17, 18 
Nantucket ..... .Nantucket. , , Sept. 4, 5 
Oxford,. . 4. - «Oxford, ... . Sept. 17, 18 
Plymouth, .. . » Bridgewater, . Sept. 18, 20 
Spencer, . . « «= Spencer,..,.QOct. 3, 4 
- » Blanford. , , , Sept. 11, 12 
e . Upton,.....sept 
Wilmington, . » Wilmington,, , Sept. 27 
Worcester, , + » Worcester, , , Sept. 19, 20 
Worcester, North, . . Fitchburg, , , Sept. 24, 25 
Worcester Northwest, Athol, . .., , Sept. 17, 18 
Worcester, West, ..Barre,.., , , Sept. 26,27 
Worcester, South, . . Sturbridge, , , Sept. 12, 1: 
Amesbury & Salisbury, Amesbury. On 1, 3 
Barnstable,. ... . » Barnstable, , , Sept. 24, 25 
Berkshire,. . .. .» «Pittsfield, . , , Sept. 1¢, 13 


«Keene, . , , , Sept. 25-27 
+ Hazen’s Mills,, Oct. 2-3 
-Canaan, , , , . Sept. 24, 26 
- Rochester, 24, 27 


Sept. 


9-11 
16-18 
10-12 
10, 13 
10, 12 
4, 6 
3 4 
17, iy 
2, 3 
24,27 
i, 12 
. 24, 26 
"10; 12 
19, 20 
. > 5 
25, 27 
17, 20 


11, 13 
3, 4 


nion,... 
Upton ,.. > 


Worcester, .... » East Clinton, , Sept. 11, 12 
Blackstone Valley, . . Uxbridge, . , . Sept. 24, 25 
Bristol,. ..... +. .Taunton, ., . Sept. 24, 26 
Deerfield Valley, Charlemont, , , Sept. 1v, 13 
FKastern Hampden,. . Palmer, .. . , Sept. 17, 18 
Berkshire, .... . . North Adams, , Sept. 17, 19 
Essex, « « « « « « « « Beverly,. . .. .Sept. 3 
Franklin,. .... . .Greenfield, , , Sept. 
Hampden, ..... . Westfield,. , . Sept. 
Hampshire,, ... . .Amberst, . , . Sept. 19, 20 
Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden, 








LEAVENING POWER 


Of the various Bakirg Powders illus- 
trated from actual tests, 


ROYA L EE 


GRANT’S* (Alum)... 
RUMFORD’S* ((resh). , SA eeeeemmemmmens 
HANFORD’S (when fresh) Semmens 
CHARM * (Alum Powder). 7 mememmemmme 
DAVIS’* and 0. K.* (Alun) 





CLEVELAND'S ................ LEE 
PIONEER (San Francisco)....... A RT AE 
MN oh sath cess iin Sok etebiauy REST TE 
Pe UE inasscnccecsancenans CALNE 
SNOW FLAKE (Groff’s)............ SARC NEAR 
Ps siitiseganieseiunincdnacd POT RECT 57 
TE vitdseddvsedadewaciccdoual AEE 
EN Sears ocNnisc dane cima wise ncced oa 
HANFORD’S (None Such), when not fresh, 
PEARL (Andrews & Co.)................ baie tea st} 


RUMFORD’S * (Phosphate), when not fresh... = 
Reports of Government Chemists. 


‘‘ The Royai Baking Powder is composed of 
pure and wholesome ingredients. It does not 
contain either alum or phosphates, or other in- 
jurious substances.-EDWARD G. LOVE, Ph.D.” 


“The Royal Baking Powder is undoubtedly 
the purest and most reliable baking powder 
offered to the public. 

‘‘ HENRY A. Morr, M. D., Ph. D.” 
‘‘The Royal Baking Powder is purest in qual- 
ity and highest in strength of any baking pow- 
der of which I have knowledge. 





WORCESTER, MASS., 


en 


ENGLAND, 
FAIR 


SEPTEMBER 3, 4, 5 & 6, 1889, 


26th Annual Fair 


OF THE 


NEW ENCLAND 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


SEVENTY-FIRS? ANNUAL FAIR 


OF THE 


Worcester Agricultural Society. 


$13,000.00 


OFFERED IN PREMIUMS. 





Entries for Trotting and Live Stock will close 
August 10th. 





THE THIRD GRRA 


CATTLE SH 





ald FAIR | 


—OF THE- 


BAY STATE AGR, 


CULTURAL SOCIETy 


-WILL BE HELD AT. 


MECHANICS BULLDING, Busty 


OCTOBER 7, 8, 9, 10, LL and 12. 


1889, 


$12,000 
IN PREMIUMS. 


—-E'OR— 


CATTLE, HORSES, SHEEP 


SWINE, POULTRY, 


ACRICULTURAL IMPLe. 
MENTS, 


CRAIN and VECETABLEs 


DAIRY PRODUCTSs, 
FRUITS, 
FLOWERS and 


DOMESTIC MANUF Ac. 
TURES. 




















—FOR— 


P friend a pi " ; 8 Northampton,. Oct. 2, 3 ‘* Wa. McMurTRIE, Ph. D.” 
began Friday at Old Orchard. Fully five hun- | friends held ap —_ - 2% wees P. Gros’ | Highland,....... Middlefield, .’. Sept. 4° 5/ * An Alum baking powders, no matter now | DB. GEO. B. LORING, . . . President 
dred people were present and there were inter- | Ve0Or's grove August 3lst. About seventy Hillside, . . . + + + + Cummington, . Sept. 24,25 | high their strength ide to be nealied Go dam HON. DAN’L NEEDHAM Secret Entries can be made to the 
esting talks by National Master Brigham, State | Partook of a bountiful dinner and then listened Hoosac Valley eee = ye RE ; Sept, rt 0 gerous. Phosphate powders liberate their gas . Sila fe cerelary | SECRETARY, 74 Tremont Street 
Master Robie and others. to the music by the lecturer. The children *———<«_ = too freely, or under climatic changes suffer de LEANDER F. HERRICK, Boston. ' 
. ’ were made happy by swings and games. About | Hartford County,. . . Hartford,.. . , Sept. 26-27 | ‘erioration. a 
Five years hence this country will be historic | FT Os — od pn. M 8 ny ; me New London County, . Norwich, . . ,'.Sept. 24-26 Local Seeretary and Treasurer, Worees- Ti 
as the graveyard of monopoly trusts. This pany aispersed, declaring | Windham County,... Brooklyn,.. . . Sept. 17-19 THE BOOK ON 
universal whack of combines at the earnings of that they had had a delightful time. Bove Pond oa 8s oo + » » Sept. 10-12 - ~~ ter, Mass. ’ 
ristol Park County,. Bristol, ...,.Sept. 30 4 4 
the people has made the people decide to take Oct. 4 | j ae Do You Want the Best 
Berlin, oe $066 . Berlin, o © « e Oct. 2 ¥: : 
their whack at monopoly robbery, and they NEW HAMPSHIRE. Chester,....... .Chester,... . Oct. 2 Farmer’s edition 50cente postpaid. A DICTION RHODE ISLAND STATE FAIR, AND AT THE— 
will do ther work wonderfully well.— Philadel- At the last ti f Une Clinton, «6 so «+s oClimtom.. « + » «Oct. 9 | ARY of 100,000 words illustrated. $1.00 postpaid Narragansett Park, Providence, R. I., : 
phia Times é last meeting of Uncanoonuck grange the Danbury,...... .Danbury,.....Oct. 7-12 | Send four cents in stamps for catalogue of cheap | September 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 1889. LO \\ EST PRICES J) 
7 second degree was conferred on two members. | East Granby,. .. « . East Granby, . . Oct. 9 | books to ‘ : Larger number of exhibits, greater display of BAN 4 
Every grange should have its juvenile grange. | The following resolutions were adopted on tb Farmington Valley, . . Collinsville,.. . Sept. 11-12 BIRD’S OLD BOOK SHOP, cattle and horses, stronger attraction than ever CaaS oS 
This is work for the committee. Let the chil- | death of Mrs. Lizzie M. Pattee — 'P ° ne en co eee oA oe _— 1 58 and 60 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. | before. Entries free. Close September 17th. WE CAN FURNISH THE CELEBRATE! 
dren be brought under the influence of the | master George Paes: err wow sated, wens New Miltord, .. Bept. 10| THE FANCIERS’ REVIEW. erento Perera “saa nae avin Ross Ensilage Cutter, 

* at See sims »+ + «+ + ++Simsbury,.. . . Uct. -1( ALARY. $40 EXPEN A * ‘ 
grange, where they may be taught some of the Whereas, Deati has again invaded the ranks | Southington,. . . . . Southington,. . Sept. 11-13 CHATHAM, N. WY. $60 ieeed each month ye Be The Tonado Ensilage ( utter, 
practical lessons of life, where, too, they should of Uncanoonuck grange and removed from our vec cS; + o.0 4% oe aa ee eisai ; —_ aa te mont 6s hom: ol orev ling No soliciting Belle City Ensilage C1 tt 

i j j nn 26° 0 6 oe ¢ @ 6 untington,. . Sept. — sixteen-page, sixty-iour column -oultry Julies delivering and making coli¢ctions, No -osta h , 
be taught early to love the country home, the ced Sisier Lizzie M., wife of Past Master Watertown, .. +. - bd nae eee Sept. 24-26 rome of national ——. Subscription Cards. Address withstamp, HAFER & CO.,, Piqua,O. Kemp’ M ore Spr : r 
: A F F Willimsntic,. . . . . Willimantic,.. . Oct 1-3 | price, 35 cents per year. A first.class advertising | ———————_——— — S Mi ader 
grange, and its beauty and attractions. There ore, be it resolved, That in the death of Woodstock,. . + « « «So. Woodstock, .Sept, 10-12 | medium. For ten cents we send three back mar | t t Y ; ’ . I eneer, 
We should keep the grange and its works con- es ree Pg, co det Faw: — ex- | Wolcott,.... eA. o © o OC 16 —— The Review forexamination. Fine poultry “ ra 5 ate. Cider Mills, Corn Shellers, 
Oo unas- ° g& a 8peciaity. _— 7 7 a ° 
stantly in our minds, and thus educate our suming in her department yet faithful and true | Washington County. . W. Kingston, . Sept.10,12| P.s. Write for particulars about our Sewing = . —- A full Line of Seasonable Goods, 
selves as to the great objects and purposes of | in every duty. ' South Kingston, . . . So. Kingston, . Sept. 17-19 | Machine Prize. N — ng Rigg ge ty A age 
° . >, i ee ae o* 2 8e . —12 “ . “Et < , » SC d ‘ 
the grange, what it has done, it is now doing, |  Resnived, That as a grange we extend to | Woonsocket, Le re MN la quarts of milk, cut 75 tons of hay. Bellowe Falls, New England Headquarters 
Brother Pattee and family our warmest sym- BOSTON INVESTMENT co Vt., distance five miles. Address THOMAS 


and proposes doing in the future. There is no 
telling how much good has resulted and wil! 
continue to flow out from the grange through 
a proper understanding and appreciation of the 


pathies in their deep affliction, realizing that 
human sympathy ean never fill the vacuum 
made by the loss of a faithful and loving wife 
and mother; we commgnd them for consolation 


THOMAS O'BRIEN, 











DINSMORE, Alstead, N. H. 


T.ARM FOR SALE.—A pleasantly-located 
farm of about 140 acres, with two houses, 
three barns, crib, milk and ice houses, and new 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


PER | saw mill. The houses are in the best of order and 
will all be sold cheap on account of ill health. In- 
ee | 
PAYABLE 


to Lizzie’s God, for we have the blessed assur- 
ance that sbe tound the “‘pearly gates ajar.” 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the family of the deceased, and a copy 


—Wholesale Dealer and Manufacturer of— 


WALKING CANES 


PARKER & WOO), 


19 No. Market St., Boston, Maas. 





effects and purposes of our order. 


Bro. J. M. Thompson and Bro. Ava Page, the 
state master of Missouri, have it down in the 


quire for particulars of the owner. 
J.E. WESTCOTT, 
South Scituate, R I. 


Ww ANTE D.—Place as housekeeper by At 





























be placed on the records of the grange. ic idow of | 
books to “exchange pulpits,” or swap rhetoric e grange ; . — : = ¥ ican widow of 38 years. A pliin, 1 
, S : RS. Isaac J. Paice, Committee a yo BHOWR S A Ls} quiet woman. Address MRS. H. MOKS 
for a week in September. Wherever their Mrs. E - Station A, Boston, Mass 
. RS. ESTELLA M. Horrtt, on OUARTERLY. | : ; ’ 
meetings are held, let the brethren spare no JouHN W. Hoirt, Resolutions. IN © V ELTIES, ed F one ee ae, o the —_ Ephalet ~ — - 2 ' 

3 e "4 . | Lapham, situated in Pittston on the stage roa ] P N OTIpel 
pains to rally the farmers in campmeeting force 282 Washington St., Boston. Best Commercial Real Estate teading from Gardiner to Alna, twenty minutes ott, WHEELER'S ECLIPSE 
to hear able men expound the doctrines of the NATIONAL MASTE® BRIGHAM The largest assortment of Canes, Rings and sup : . poet plent tos pr ig er mag lhe ge Ma | ao, WINDMILLS 

- argest as » e { f ; yne-hi " 9s al church. . é NU! j 
grange. Give our standard bearers welcome, s rs Sig plies in New England for CANE BOARDS and for Security. The home-farm contains about 180° acres all well- | “hae Tl ' lar Wind 
; to put in fourfold licks of lab Continues His Good Workin New England | JEWELRY SPINDLES at lowest prices. All : : | fenced, divided into tillage, pasture and woodland, Atl aa lige cern lp ctegaece 
and help them _ —_—_—_— goods delivered promptly. C.O.D. by Express on Fora descriptive pamphlet, send toGEORGE | cuts about 70 tons of hay, can be made to cut 100 | 7 been long tested ip New Englat 
* —Grange News. IN RHODE ISLAND. receipt of a deposit with order. Price list on appli- LE,)N ARD, Gen Ag’t, Office 9, 10 & 11 Adver- easily, has four pastures,—three onthe home place, | yi and can be seen almost ev 
cation. tise? Building, 245 Washington St., Boston, Mass. two leading from the yard, one about fifty rods | XY where They are mad 

It is strange that the members of some granges Nearly two thousand Patrons of Rhode Island | --— —m  #£«We se rn | from buildings, one of twenty acres about one mile | ime ‘ ; T ) “agg 

will think that the grange will run itself, that | assembled at Oakland beach last week Thurs- ( OOD lect pure UNLEACHED ee Seve s Noth bmoy A ro aga e -ninpr — ee : " : " “ ii , oe 
j i i : : : | Place Dave ¢ z sp jin each. : Tr) all uses where wind can be 
personal work is not needed, and that it will be day to listen to talks from prominent members HARD W000 ASHES, | convenient; house contains nine rooms finished | ;,.4 prices from 230 upward; sizes fro 
P ’ : . Screen and ship in coy from cellar to attic; good cistern in cellar, cemert- agiead ot oe ee ee aoe 
just as well ad they don’t attend the meetings | of the order from various states, and eat clams ered cars,in bulk or bbis. | ed bottom; plenty of barns, stable and out-build- | to €0. Warranted to please, All water su 
except when it is convenient. Such members| jin g social way. State Master Peckham pre- F RM BOO KS lirect from Canada to points ordered, giving 6) days | ings,—everything convenient and all in first-class | materials for sale by 
i indivi » unload and analyze betore paying for them. . > wee : wt . Be o 
should bear in mind that there is an individual | sided. The first speaker was Governor H. W. A We have filed our guarantee with State Chemist. | ee ly eee eee a teen | | H WHEELER 
responsibility in connection with their member- | Ladd, who expressed his great interest in the . ee See ee ee ee. bapeckiged P. O. address, Randolph, Me, | ° ° ; 
ship which is binding Upon them, and which cause of agriculture in general, and what i. GI V EN AW A " . raise premi - non - oe ny wr mee see — | 174 High St. - = a Boston. 
\W¥v wy Oo. pe Ts. imton, as | | 
. . se . t | } —<——_" 





cannot be delegated to others, 


Hon. T. 8, Gold, secretary of the Connecti- 
etit board of agriculture and treasurer of the 
state grange, emphasizes the fact that it is not 
the object of the grange to antagonize or pull 
down other interests. All that it asks is that 
the grange shall have tair play when it comes 
in contact with other interests, and that among 
the members the greatest amount of education 


might do to develop the state of Rhode Island 
He thought that such a syndicate of farmers as 
the grange organization drew together would be 
an important factor in the growth of the state. 
Past Master James Draper of Worcester tol- 
lowed with earnest words, and then came Sec- 
retary T. S. Gold and Mr. J. B. Olcott of Con- 
necticut. Messrs. Gold and Olcott had come to 
Rhode Island to make some investigations into 
the matter of Rhode Island bent grass, and to 


1FE IN CHICAGO! Its joys and <orrows; 
its failures and successes. Who should cor 

to the city: who should keep away from it. \\ 
to see; how to see it. Sights and places tot 
avoided; how to escape the sharks and sharps 
Finding employment und a boarding place. How 
to spend a holiday week to get most fun for your 
money. This b ok will be [found WORTH ITS 
WEIGHT IN GOLD to anyone thinking about 
trying life in our great city. It may save them 
hundreds of dollars and years of sorrow and disap. 
pointment. Sent, postage paid, for 25c. Roy 
PUBLISHING CO., 661 Van Buren St, 


Newton’s improved 


thousands in u red COW TIE 


Pushes them back when standing, 
draws them forward when lying 
y down, and keeps them clean. Cir- 
Y/ cular free, it you mention this pa- 

‘per. E,.C, NEWTON, Batavia, I). 


SEE HERE! 


If you want to read people AS YOU WOULD A 
BOOK, send for ‘Heads and Faces.”’ It will save 
ou many disappointments in social and business 


Larmers’ Directory, 
Henry Stewart’s new Book “The i INSURANOKE. 
Culture of Farm Crops” 








Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Ce 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, 515,257.87 
Surplus over ite-Insurance,, . « » « » $204,026.39 
Gainin Cash Fundthepastyear,., ,. 15,101.83 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 


Amount atrisk, $29,588,766.00. 
Total Liabilities, $221,231.48 








is intended to tell the whole story of Farm prac- 
tice and to explain the principles upon which this 
practice is based. This is done in such a plain and 
intelligent manner as to be readily comprehended, 





Chicago, Ill. 




















and development should be secured. 
j ; F > cei ‘ ife. 200 . 250 portraits. 40 cents postpaid. bs 
E. D. Howe, secretary ef the Massachusetts | Secure the services of Mr. Potter, who is partic- | 1 Sfty short chapters. sega 4 or neta : en ait, i” nddrees at once A. P. REED, South Dividends paidon every Expiring Policy : 60 per ee ad - 
; ‘i F . or will be forwarded with a year’s subscription to Bridgton, Me. cent.on 5 years ,40 percent.on8 years,and 20 per LOoxk 
state grange, says: “Don’t have too many pub- ularly expert in that line, for the meeting of the she Panwan oe Hous for 0845. Free to any gton, cant. on Gh othare. —etge 
lic meetings of the ‘free blow’ variety. It les- = board in eae a oe L. J. | one who will send us a new subscriber. WRINGERS AND CARPET juste har ee ee and farmers with no experience make $2.50 an 
sens the inducement of outsiders to join; as the ells, secretary 0 € Connecticut state grange, SWEEPERS. ET cating wis pase $96.50 nape 


element of curiosity is strong in human nature 
and too frequent public meetings kill the desire 
to have curiosity gratified. Whenever you put 
an entertainment before the public for their 
patronage let it be thoroughly prepared and 
carefully rehearsed, so that people who attend 
will feel they have received their money’s 
worth. Do this for your own sake as well as 
for them.” 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


Hudson grange gave a reception August 28th 
to Brother E. M. Stowe and Sister Toombs. 


Amesbury grange is steadily increasing in 
membership. A class of young people is being 
initiated at the present time for which special 
meetings are being held. In July we spent a 
very pleasant afternoon at Deputy Evans’ farm, 
it being our regular field meeting. August 15th 
a delegation of our members attended the 
county picnic at “The Pines” in Newburyport, 
and Augast 30th over fifty went to Hampton 
beach to attend the New Hampshire state 
board meeting. Through the influence of our 
worthy lecturer,a cook buok has been pub- 
lished by the lady members. We have disposed 
of over twenty dollars’worth and still have some 
on hand at the low price of fifteen cents. We 
hold only one meeting in September. Oct. 8th 
is Ceres and Pomona night when the Grange 
Journal will be read. 

BERLIN. 


Berlin grange has voted to change the time of 
meetings from 8 to 7.30 Pp. mM. The following is 
the program for September llth: Music by 
Sister Eager; discussion on the national flower; 
a general discussion on poultry, with a special 
preparation on the same by Sisters Brewer and 
Eager, Brothers H. A. and Samuel Wheeler, A. 
J. Johnson, P. B. Southwick, A. L. Brewer, 
Waldo Wheeler, Chester Howe and Albert 
Jones. A drawing of twelve questions to be 
answered at the same meeting ; all the questions 
will relate to the unwritten work of the order. 

The meeting of September 25th will be de- 
voted principally to the consideration of the ag- 
riculture, customs, manners, dress, etc. of Tur- 
key. The basis for the discussion is ““Reminis- 
cences of the Orient,” by H. H. Goodell of Am- 
herst, found in the Massachusetts agricultural 
report for 1888, pages 203-208. There will be 
on exhibition various articles from Turkey. 
Visiting Patrons are gladly welcomed. 


BOROUGH DISTRICT GRANGE, 


Borough District grange with their triends 
spent Sept. 2d on the farm of Bro. E. M. Stowe 





was the next speaker, and he was followed by 
G. G. Potter of Rhode Island. The final 
speaker was Colonel J. H. Brigham, master of 
the national grange, who made one of bis usual 
forcible and pointed addresses. The gathering 
included members from all sections of the 
state, and was both interesting and profitable. 
The Patrons were pleased with the manly way 
in which National Master Brigham presented 
the grange truths, and his exhortations will be 
long remembered. 





AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 
1889. 


Will secretaries help us to complete this list? 


STATE. 

Bay State, ..... «Boston, ... .Oct. 7, 12 
Connecticut, . . . » » -Meridian,. .. .Sept. 17, 20 
Maine,...... + « Lewiston, .. . Sept. 10, 13 
New Hampshire,. . » Manchester, . . Aug. 27, 30 
N. E. Agricultural,. . Worcester,. . .Sept. 3, 6 
New Hampshire State Grange, 

Tilton, *enee Sept. a5, 13 
New York,. .... Albany, ... . Sept. 12, 1g 
Rhode Island, . .. » Providence, . . Sept. 23, 27 
Vermont, .... . - Burlington, . .Sept. 3,6 
International Fair a 

etroit, Mich.. . Sept. 17, 27 

MAINE. 

Androscoggin Valley, Canton... . . .Sept. 24, 26 
Androscoggin .. . » Livermore Falls Sept. 3, 5 
Aroostook, North, . . Fort Fairfield . Sept. 3, 5 
Aroostook, . -.. .Houlton,. . . . Sept. 25, 26 
Andover,-. «-++++ +406. «Sept. 18, 19 
Buxton and Hollis,.. . +» s+. » « Sept. 10, 12 
Capital Grange,.. . . Augusta,.. , . Sept. 18, 20 
Cumberland Farm’sClub, ..... . .Sept. 25, 26 
Cumberland County, .Gorham,.., .Oct. 1, 3 
East Somerset, .. .Hartland,. .. . Sept. 18,19 
Eastern Maine,. .. . Bangor,. . . .Sept. 3, 6 
East Eddington,. . . Kast Eddington, Oct. 2, 3 
Franklin Co.,. . . . » Farmington,. .Oct. 1, 3 
Gray ee eevee . Gray, eee » Aug. 27, 26 
Houlton, «++ see Houlton, ... Sept. 25, 29 
Kennebec, North, . . Waterville, . .Oct. 1, 2 
Kennebec, .... » - Readfield Cor., . Sept. 24, 26 
Knox County,.. . . .Camden,. . . . Sept. 18, 21 
Lincoln, .. +...» » Damariscotta, .Oct. 1, 4 
Maine State, .... . Lewiston,. . . Sept. 10, 13 
North Washington, .Princeton,. . . Sept. 24, 26 
No. Knox,. seer , Union, . eee » Sept. 24, 26 


Naples. esse eee eee eee 6 «- Sept. 4 
Orland, . *e . ee . . . . * . . . . Sept. 19 
Ossipee Valley,. . . .Cornish,. .. .Sept. 3, 6 
Oxford Co. . So. Paris and Norway,. Oct.1, 3 


Penobscot West,. . . Exeter, .. . . Sept. 24, 26 
Penobscot, North,. . .. ++ ++. «+ « Sept. 25, 26 
State of Maine Live Stock Ass’n. 

Hardings,. . . . Sept.3, 4 
Somerset Central,, . Skowhegan,. . . Oct. 1, 
Sanford, ...... .Springvale...QOct. 1, 2 
Sagadahoc Oounty,. . Topsham,.., . .Oct. 8, 10 
Scarboro and Cape Elizabeth, ... . . Oct. 8 
capeee and Acton, Shapleigh,. . . Oct. 8, 10 
So. Kennebec,. . . .So. Windsor,. .Oct9, 11 
Union, * * ... » » Ellsworth .. . Sept. 10, 12 
West Somerset, . . .No. Anson,. . .Oct.1, 3 
Washington Co.,.......+ + +. .Sept. 11, 12 
Washington Central, . Machias,. . . . Sept. 18, 19 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe, . . . . Sept. 24, 25 
West Washington. , Cherryfield,.. . Sept. 25, 26 
West Oxford, ... .Fryeburg, ...Oct. 8-i0 
York Co., .. ++. .Saco, .... .Sept.17, 19 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Bradford & Newbury. . Bradford, , gept. 24, 3 


Milch Cows and Dairy Farming. 


The best book published on Breeds, Breeding 
and management of Dairy Stock, the selection of 
Milch Cows, the culture of Forage Plants, and 
making of butter and cheese, by Hon. Charles L. 
Flint, for many years Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Agriculture. 





New 1889 Edition. 


Revised by Mr. A. W. Cheever, Agricultural 
Editor of the NEw ENGLAND FARMER. 

Sent by mail to any address for $2; with one 
year’s full subscription to the NEw ENGLAND 
FARMER or OUR GRANGE HOMES, $3.25. With 
one club subscription, $275. Free to any one who 
will send us $2 in new subecriptions. 

Here is a chance for a grange to get a copy of a 
standard book to add to its library by eending us a 
subscription to OuR GRANGE Homes for its 
ecturer. 





Farm Accounts, 


Rogers’s Farm Account Book is far the best 
blank-book for the purpose. One-year size, 50 
cents, Mailed from the office of the New ENG- 
LAND FARMER or GRANGE HoMEs on receipt of 
price. In combination with a regular subscrip- 
tion, $2.35; with a club subscription, $1,85. FREE 
to any one who sends us $1 for new subscription. 


Small Fruits, 


Their propagation and cultivation, including 
the grape and cranberry, and illustrated by 
numerous engravings. By William H. Hills, 
Plaistow, N. H. Large 8 vo. 138 pages. 

It is an excellent, trustworthy guide in the 
culture ot small fruits—P. Barry, author of 
The Fruit Garden. 

It tells just what one inexperienced wishes to 
know. Mr. Hills knows by more than thirty 
years experience the best varieties of small 
fruits and how to grow them, and this informa 
tion he gives his readers in plain English.— 
Hon. John D. Lyman, Exeter, N. H. 

Sent by mail to any address for $1.00. Free 
to any old subscriber who sends us a new one. 
With one year’s single subscription to the 
FARMER and HoMEs, $2 70, one club subscrip- 
tion, $2.20. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
OUR GRANCE HOMES, 











34 Merchants Row, Boston. 


The largest stock in New England to select from. All kinds 
and sizes. Repairing specialty. Also dealers in rubbergoods 
R 


and garden hose. ESOm" BROS., 62 and 64 Cornhill 
Boston. 

nid to $Saday. Samples worth $2,15 Free 
er Lines not under horses’ feet, Write Brew- 
ster Safety Rein Holder Co, Holly, Mich. 





















































AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &0 


26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 
Amos KEYES. FREv. L. KEYES. C. A. KEYEa. 





ESTABLISHED 1856. 


WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers » 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork. Lard 
Poultry. Dried Apples, &«. 
sarCountry Consignments Solicited.ag- 
$3 Biaockstone Bt., 
under New England Howre, 


W. ¥. Baooxa. BOSTON. CHaa. O. BROOKS 
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YOUTH. 


Sufferers from Nervous Debility, Youthful 
Indiscretions, Lost Manhood, Mucous 
discharges, Eruptions of all Kinds, Decay, 
Debility, Consumption, Excesses, Night 
Emissions, Waste in urine, Seminal weak- 
ness, Disease of the Kidneys, Bladder, and 
other organs, Impetence, Overwork, Weak- 
ness of mind or body, Excesses in old or young, 
Varicocele, Spermatorrhea, Westing 
away and nervous prostration can be radically and 
permanently cured by the use of our famous pills. 
They are safe, prompt and effectual, the origina 
and only cure fer the above Diseases. Price 
$1.00 per box of 60 pills or six packages for $5.00 
which will cure most cases. 


NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE 


24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen may consult with us at our office free 


of charge. 
neers Established 1869. 


Copyrighted 1889 by F. B. Hiller. 


Boston Knife Hook! 


ALL STEEL. 


Sent for $1.00. 
Agents Wanted. 



















For cut- 
“J ting corn, tobacco, 
sugar cane, briars, trime 
ming bushes and vines, and prun- 





ing trees. A handy tool for farm- 








POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Wholesale and Retail. 
Wheat, Buckwheat, Barley, Mixed Feed, 
Ground Beef Scrap, Cracked Bone, 
Bone Meal, Shells, &¢., &e., 
Broken Rice and Waste Bread 


Superior for Chickens. 
Send for price list. 


EXCELSIOR EGG FOOuv 


MAES HENS LAY. 
1 Ib Boxes, 25c. 241b Cans, 50c. 


WwW. N. SMITH & CO. 


224 and 226 Friend St., Boston. 


So can you. 


Proofs and catalocue free. 
J. E. Sa eparp & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 








HOW TO MAKE 


Many women with fair faces 
cient in beauty ing undey 
figures, flat busts, «' 
remedied by using 
ar 
ADIPO¢MALENE. 

It is impossible to ¢ 
tion In an advert I 
Stamps for a 
receiv *‘Beaut 


ow 


‘ 


timonials, sealed v7 bs 
by druggists. L. FE. MAKSIEA CO 
2819 Madison Sq. Phil 
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BY USING 


AT ORTILK PRODUCER 
D 


POST PAID,IO CTS. FREE TO THOSE 


STAMP-AND‘STAT ING:NUMBE Rr COWS KEP 
WRITE YOUR ADDRESS PLAINLY * 


Wits ae lane el a 
WORCESTER CO.,MASS. 


E.L.HILL 











Mention the FARMER and Homxs. 





16 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER, 


GENERAL PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
For the sale or 
POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAMI 
DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 
Also Potatoes, Apples and Onions, 


Oranberries a 2 pee ° 
tations see market report on fifth page. 


References—Chatham National Bank, N. Y., 
Thurber, Whyland & Co,,N. Y., and any estab- 
lished produce house in Boston. 

Shipping Card and Market Reports furnished or 
application. Correspondence solicited. 


APPLES 


for England and Scotland. 
Consignments solicited and advances made. For 
full information, address 


A. W. OTIS, 











| ersand gardeners. Boston Enife Hook Co., Boston, Mass, 





43 Commercial St., 


| A Scientificand Standard Popular Medica : 


For current quo- | 


166 Reade St., Near Greenwich St., N. Y. | 


|THE PEABODY MEDICAL 
| No. 4 Bulfinch St., Boston, Mass-, 
| orders for books or letters for acvice 
Boston, ! directed as above. 


THE GLORY OF MAN 
STRENGTH.VITALITY! 








KNOW THEE 


onthe Errors of Youth,Premature Decline, 


and Physical Debility, Impurities of the 5 





“UNTOLD MISERIES 


Kx 


Resulting from Folly, Viee, Ignorance, 
Overtaxation, Enervating and unfit 


for Work, Business, the Married or > 
Avoid _unskilfal pretenders. Possess 

work, It conatins 800 pages, royal 5\ , 

binding, embossed, full gilt. Price « 


mail, postpaid, concealed in plain wr 

trative Prospeetus Free, if you app 
distinguished author, Wm. H. Parker, me 
ceived the GOLD AND JEWELLED Mi P 
from the National Medical Assoc ; 
the PRIZE ESSAY on NERVOt 
PHYSICAL DEBILITY. Dr.P rker 
of Assistant Physicians may be con: 
dentially, by mail or in person, & 


Al 
or 


= ane 
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\s 
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